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LINCOLN,  GRANT,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Address  by  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves 

[The  place,  Gettysburg;  green,  beautiful,  quiet:  warriors  asleep  in  their  long  rows  of  tombs.  The 
day,  America’s  holy  one,  July  4:  sixty-one  years  from  the  nation’s  rescue.  The  people,  teachers 
from  every  State,  the  nation’s  soldiers  of  its  army  of  peace,  the  ones  upon  whom,  however  trite  it  is 
to  repeat  it,  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  America  do  depend  as  on  no  others.  The 
speaker,  a  teacher  of  teachers,  a  scholar  not  for  scholarship’s  sake  but  for  greater  civic  service*] 


The  fourth  of  July  is  our  nation’s 
birthday.  But  there  was  one  fourth 
of  July  in  our  national  existence 
when  we  scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  to  be 
accounted  the  day  of  the  nation’s  birth  or 
the  day  of  its  death.  That  was  in  1863. 
Our  people  had  been  torn  asunder  by  a 
bitter  controversy  concerning  fundamental 
principles.  Unable  to  settle  these  axiomatic 
issues  by  peaceful  measures,  they  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It  was  a 
fratricidal  conflict,  in  which  both  sides 
displayed  equal  courage  and  heroic  deter¬ 
mination.  This  civil  strife  had  proved  long- 
drawn  and  wasteful,  and  had  deluged  the 
land  with  blood  and  tears.  It  was  now  at 
length  reaching  its  close,  although  the  people 
of  the  North  did  not  know  it.  The  war 
lasted  only  a  year  longer,  but  just  at  this 
time  the  South  with  all  its  forces  had  come 
away  up  on  Northern  soil,  even  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Here  for  three  days — 
the  first,  second,  and  third  of  July — was 
fought  the  most  frightful  battle  in  all  our 
national  history.  And  when  July  fourth 
dawned,  the  nation  held  its  breath,  for  no 
one  could  tell  what  the  outcome  was  to  be. 
It  was  not  until  the  fifth  that  the  South 
withdrew,  defeated  but  unbroken  in  battle, 
and  the  nation  was  saved. 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  time  came 


to  raise  some  monument  of  gratitude  for 
that  great  deliverance,  the  people  from  all 
over  our  land  were  gathered  together  on 
this  old  battlefield,  at  the  very  spot  upon 
which  we  now  stand.  The  foremost  orator 
of  the  day  was  summoned  to  deliver  a  speech 
that  should  fittingly  mark  the  most  decisive 
event  in  American  history.  Edward  Everett 
was  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  he  was 
fit  as  was  no  other  man  to  speak  for  his 
country.  He  had  a  commanding  presence, 
and  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  two  continents. 
The  great  Everett  held  his  audience  through 
a  long  oration,  beautiful  in  imagery,  son¬ 
orous  in  delivery,  and  profound  in  its 
scholarship  and  thought. 

Then,  as  he  retired  from  the  scene  there 
came  forward  another  speaker.  He  was 
gaunt  and  bent  and  his  face  was  gnarled 
with  the  cares  and  woes  of  a  nation,  and  he 
spoke  not  from  choice  but  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  office  to  speak.  No  higher 
institution  of  learning  had  nurtured  this 
man;  indeed,  he  had  scarcely  been  inside 
a  schoolhouse.  Yet  what  he  said  upon  that 
occasion  will  live  when  all  other  American 
orations  shall  be  forgotten.  The  words  of 
the  polished  Everett  died  on  the  wind  that 
blew  that  day  over  Gettysburg,  and  have 
never  since  been  recorded,  but  the  address 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  until  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  forever  cease  to  exist. 
Simple  and  direct,  his  eloquent  masterpiece 
will  be  constantly  repeated  as  long  as  we 
have  occasion  to  express  our  love  and  de¬ 
votion  to  this  country  and  its  free  institu¬ 
tions. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final  resting-place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  na¬ 
tion  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
powers  to  add  or  to  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  tlie  unfinished  work  w'hich  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

WTiat  wonder  is  it  that  at  the  conclusion 
the  whole  audience  remained  in  reverent 
silence  or  that  their  action  was  pronounced 
by  a  dying  Confederate  captain  to  be  “the 
most  perfect  tribute  that  has  ever  been 
paid  by  any  people  to  any  orator!”  And 
when  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  it  is 
recorded  that  Edward  Everett  sought  out 
Lincoln,  and  declared,  to  that  modest  man’s 
great  embarrassment:  “Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that 
I  came  as  near  the  central  idea  of  the  oc¬ 


casion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes.” 

Now  when  we  think  of  such  an  occurrence 
as  this,  where  the  plain  and  unadorned 
sentences  of  a  backwoodsman  and  rail- 
splitter  have  put  to  shame  the  product  of 
lie  finest  scholarship  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  well  to 
take  to  the  backwoods  and  leave  the  col¬ 
lege  behind  us.  But  we  should  remember 
that  Lincoln  himself  did  not  think  so.  He 
looked  with  real  regret  upon  his  own  want 
of  opportunity,  and,  good  father  and  citizen 
that  he  was,  he  was  ever  eager  to  give  to  his 
own  children  and  those  of  all  others  every 
advantage  of  which  he  himself  had  been  de¬ 
prived.  Nor  should  we  overestimate  Lin¬ 
coln’s  own  lack  of  schooling.  He  must 
have  received  a  sound  elementary  training 
and  have  read  and  thought  deeply  during 
his  early  life  in  Illinois.  No  unlettered  dul¬ 
lard  could  have  written  that  outburst  of 
purest  patriotism,  forceful  in  logic  and 
diction  and  faultless  in  sentence  structure 
and  rhythm.  Nor  could  any  illiterate 
have  penned  that  deeply  consoling  letter 
to  the  broken-hearted  mother  who  had  lost 
her  five  sons  in  the  war, — ^a  letter  that  is 
posted  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  as 
a  specimen  of  the  most  perfect  English  ever 
written. 

No,  this  most  modest  but  greatest  of 
Americans  needs  ever  have  expressed  an 
unalterable  belief  in  the  power  of  education 
at  every  stage.  He  would  have  insisted 
upon  it  not  only  as  the  means  of  developing 
each  individual  but  of  maintaining  the 
freedom  and  security  of  our  country.  No 
other  conception  is  in  harmony  with  this 
speech  at  Gettysburg.  While  he  under¬ 
stood  the  importance  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  educational  structure  deeply 
and  well,  and  of  extending  these  benefits 
to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  he  would 
likewise  have  insisted  upon  full  opportunities 
for  all  those  who  are  capable  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  are  fitted  by  nature  for  leader¬ 
ship.  His  broad  vision  would  never  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  education 
should  be  a  imity  throughout  and  that 
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every  boy  and  girl  should  be  able  to  secure 
just  as  much  training  as  he  is  capable  of 
consuming.  Such  has  always  been  the 
American  ideal  in  education  and  it  must 
ever  have  been  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  fail  to  recall 
the  words  of  another  great  American,  who 
also  came  into  notice  during  the  Civil  War 
and  whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
joined  with  that  of  Lincoln.  I  refer  to  the 
address  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  given  at  Des 
Moines  a  dozen  years  after  this  patriotic 
utterance  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  Surely 
we  may  listen  with  great  respect  to  Grant, 
who  spoke  so  seldom  and  whenever  he  did 
speak  dropped  golden  gems  of  thought. 
Said  he  upon  that  occasion: 

I  do  not  bring  into  this  assemblage  politics, 
certainly  not  partisan  politics,  but  it  is  a  fair 
subject  for  the  deliberation  of  soldiers  to  consider 
what  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prize  for 
which  they  battled.  In  a  republic  like  ours 
where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and  the  official 
the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important  that 
the  sovereign — the  people — should  possess  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  free  school  is  the  promoter  of  that 
intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us.  If  we  are  to 
have  another  contest  in  the  near  future  of  our 
national  existence,  I  predict  that  the  dividing 
line  will  not  be  Mason  and  Dixon’s,  but  between 
patriotism  and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and 
superstition,  ambition,  and  ignorance  on  the 
other. 

Encourage  free  schools.  Resolve  that  either 
the  state  or  the  nation,  or  both  combined,  shall 
support  institutions  of  learning,  sufficient  to  af¬ 


ford  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land  the 
opportunity  of  a  good  education.  With  these 
safeguards  I  believe  that  our  battles  will  not  have 
been  fought  in  vain. 

Could  any  appeal  better  supplement  the 
thought  and  words  of  Lincoln  when  applied 
to  education?  Does  not  General  Grant 
seem  as  President  himself  to  have  fully 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  old  commanding 
officer  and  conveyed  to  us  the  educational 
message  that  Lincoln  would  have  elabor¬ 
ated  as  the  occasion  arose?  Surely  we,  the 
teachers  of  America,  who  have  made  this 
pilgrimage  to  the  greatest  of  our  national 
shrines  should  gather  something  of  the 
significance  of  this  lesson.  Even  in  these 
days  of  discouragement,  when  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  education  has  so  lamentably  failed 
to  overtake  the  winged  cost  of  living,  we 
may  listen  to  the  calm  guiding  voices  of 
Lincoln  and  his  great  general,  and  find  our 
nerves  steadied  and  our  courage  strength¬ 
ened.  In  the  midst  of  the  present  onset 
upon  our  public  schools  and  universities, 
when  persons  of  wealth  and  influence  are 
often  complaining  about  the  expenditures 
involved  in  each  step  forward  in  education, 
we  may  comfort  and  steel  ourselves  by  re¬ 
peating  the  inspiring  counsel  of  these  two 
great  patriots  and  companions  in  arms. 
Thus  through  our  pilgrimage  shall  we  once 
more  knit  up  our  sinew^s  and  renew  our  vows 
of  fidelity  to  education  and  the  future  of 
America  as  expressed  in  the  training  of  its 
youth. 


Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular  education,  without  which 
neither  justice  nor  freedom  can  be  permanently  maintained. — James  A.  Garfield. 


EDUCATION  FOR  PATRIOTISM 

Edward  O.  Sisson 


[One  of  the  Literary  Digest's  public  opinion  canvasses  was  to  determine  what,  if  any,  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  of  public  education  in  America  to-day.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  schools  are  moving  toward  direct  effort  to  realize  the  national  ideals  and  to  create  ad¬ 
herence  to  them.  Doctor  Sisson  serves  in  a  faculty,  Reed  College,  Oregon,  which  has  undertaken  to 
reorganize  collegiate  instruction  upon  the  basis  of  direct  preparation  for  American  social  service.] 


NO  MORE  significant  words  were 
spoken  in  the  course  of  the  Great 
War  than  those  of  the  martyr 
Edith  Cavell  as  she  stood  on  the  verge  of 
execution:  “Now  I  see  that  patriotism  is 
not  enough.”  All  her  actions  taken  in 
themselves  were  such  as  win  praise  and  love 
from  any  human  heart:  she  was  an  angel  of 
mercy,  to  friend  and  foe  alike;  all  she  did 
was  in  itself  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
agony  of  suffering  and  avert  the  hand  of 
death.  Yet  in  the  clash  of  hostile  nation¬ 
alisms  she  was  adjudged  a  spy  and  sentenced 
to  the  extreme  i)enalty.  She  is  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  and  moving  single  figure  in  the 
vast  drama  of  the  War:  it  is  strange  that 
so  little  has  been  made  of  her  farewell  words. 

Against  patriotism  itself  she  brought  no 
charge:  we  cannot  suppose  that  she  in¬ 
tended  any  repudfktion  of  the  loyalty  she 
had  so  convincingly  proved  to  her  own  be¬ 
loved  land.  But  she  had  seen  German 
soldiers  as  well  as  British  soldiers,  maimed 
or  dying,  and  perceived  the  exceeding  human 
likeness  between  them:  she  knew — what 
in  thpse  days  most  of  us  would  have  hotly 
denied — that  friend  and  foe  were  both 
equally  imbued  with  the  simple  human  love 
of  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  doubted  that  he  was 
giving  his  life  in  a  sacred  cause.  She  saw 
the  tragic  failure  of  such  emotions,  noble 
as  they  are,  to  bless  human  life  or  save  the 
world  from  agony. 

To  most  of  us  the  very  word  “patriotism” 
is  fraught  with  the  odor  of  sanctity :  it  takes 
its  place  with  home  and  mother  and  father; 
it  is  the  theme  of  our  national  songs,  the 


crowning  virtue  of  our  national  heroes.  We 
grow  up  mainly  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  hear  love  of  country  extolled  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  national  welfare  and  se¬ 
curity.  Our  training  from  infancy  up,  in 
home  and  school,  in  church  and  '  n  the  street, 
and  especially  in  the  whole  i  <  - .  erful  culture 
exercised  by  our  political  life,  tends  to  the 
very  contrary  of  Edith  Cavell’s  words,  to 
imply  that  patriotism  is  enough.  So  her 
solemn  words,  to  which  we  must  perforce 
give  heed,  being  spoken  by  her,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a  martyr’s  death,  may  well  puzzle 
and  perhaps  disturb  us. 

Still  more  depressing  and  perturbing  are 
certain  other  facts.  Wars  have  been  waged 
mostly  with  the  hostile  forces  both  crying 
to  heaven  that  they  were  fighting  only  from 
patriotic  devotion,  and  only  to  vindicate  the 
sacred  honor  or  to  preserve  the  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  their  respective  countries.  Mostly 
both  contestants  have  prayed  to  the  same 
God,  in  name  at  least,  and  each  has  identi¬ 
fied  its  cause  with  the  purposes  of  divine 
providence. 

It  is  terrible  to  reflect  that  the  universal 
slogan  of  the  Great  War  was  ever  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  that  for  four  years  men  murdered 
one  another  in  the  interest  of  their  national 
ambitions.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
for  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  common 
soldiers  or  the  common  people  in  any  of  the 
multitude  of  nations  involved:  it  was  at 
least  the  name  of  patriotism  that  spurred 
them  on — whatever  may  have  been  the  un¬ 
limited  variety  of  ideas  behind  the  word. 
Each  people  was  fired  for  the  conflict  by 
appeals  to  love  of  country,  and  went  into 
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battle  convinced  that  they  were  fighting  in 
defence  of  national  existence  or  at  least 
national  ideals. 

Nicolai,  in  the  Biology  of  War,  taking  his 
figure  from  the  familiar  legend  of  the  Pied 
Piper,  puts  the  case  with  grewsome  irony: 
“Never  before  have  four  hundred  million 
rats  followed  the  lure  of  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
rat-catcher.”  And  an  American  poet  has 
expanded  Nicolai’s  pithy  sentence  into  an 
equally  grewsome  poem: 

The  huge  Pied  Piper,  in  a  giant  dance. 

Began  his  piping  on  the  fields  of  France. 

«  «  *  *  * 

He  piped  and  he  jigged  of  fear  and  hate. 

Of  love  of  country  and  glory  of  state; 

And  he  piped  of  God  and  he  piped  of  Man — 
This  giant  Jester,  this  Charlatan. 

*  *  0  *  * 

And  four  crazed  years,  under  winds  and  the  moon. 
The  Millions -followed  in  a  jigging  rigadoon. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  after  the 
Armistice  is  flagrant  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Edith  Cavell’s  words.  Has  history  ever 
known  such  tragic  irony  as  is  in  the  name  we 
so  often  gave  the  late  conflict — “A  war  to 
end  wars”?  Thus  far  it  seems  to  have 
rather  universalized  and  perpetuated  war. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  any  peace  was 
never  so  formidable  and  baffling;  and  the 
menace  of  war,  if  it  comes,  never  one  tenth 
so  awful.  Well  might  Osier  say,  that  we 
must  either  have  a  totally  different  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  no  civilization  at  all. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  education, 
and  why  should  an  educator  presume  to 
meddle  with  questions  so  deep  and  tragic? 
To  put  it  very  briefly,  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  education,  and  we  believe  education 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  educator  even 
as  citizen  would  be  blind  or  worse  if  he  could 
ignore  these  most  fateful  of  facts  and  prob¬ 
lems,  for  his  country  and  humanity.  For 
our  country  is  engaged  in  doubtful  contest 
both  with  its  own  internal  problems  and 
with  its  relations  with  the  Great  Society  of 
the  world.  No  divinity  has  guaranteed  our 
future;  we  shall  have  to  achieve  a  truer 
patriotism  than  we  now  possess — or  than 


any  race  ever  has  possessed — and  must  add 
to  that  the  something  beyond  Patriotism 
which  Edith  Cavell’s  dying  message  urges 
us  to  seek. 

If  any  one  of  the  nations  involved  in  the 
Great  War  can  claim  supremacy  m  na¬ 
tional  fervor,  it  must  be  Germany.  There, 
devotion  to  the  Imperial  State  had  become  a 
religion:  it  was  powerful  enough  to  sweep 
into  the  ranks  of  battle  every  shade  of  po¬ 
litical  opinion,  even  the  great  party  of 
freedom,  the  Social-Democrats,  who  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  been  the 
bitter  enemies  of  both  war  and  the  Imperial 
State  itself:  under  the  spell  of  nationalistic 
passion  they  denied  the  very  essence  of  their 
creed;  they  even  expelled  from  their  mem¬ 
bership  the  valiant  few  who  stood  resolutely 
by  the  faith,  and  joined  in  persecuting  them. 

This  German  patriotism  was  the  product 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  the  most 
assiduous  education.  It  had  been  sown  and 
cultivated  in  home  and  school  and  church, 
and  enfibred  by  universal  military  service. 
It  was  taught  by  university  professors  and 
preached  from  pulpits;  it  was  dramatized 
by  maneuvers  and  military  spectacles. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  that  might  there¬ 
by  infect  every  German  child  with  the 
standard  type  of  sentiment  toward  his  coun¬ 
try  and  her  “place  in  the  sun.”  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  range  of  the  stratified  castes 
of  German  society,  from  Junker  in  castle 
down  to  laborer’s  family  crowded  into  one 
miserable  room,  this  “patriotism,”  such  as 
it  was,  reigned.  After  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  immense  forces  of  history  and 
geography,  and  especially  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  providing  a  natural  seed-bed  for 
such  a  growth,  still  education  can  claim  a 
notable  part  in  the  triumph. 

Yet  the  first  stages  of  this  very  patriotism 
were  noble  and  human.  It  was  born  out  of 
outrageous  oppression  by  the  Corsican  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  its  first  nourishment  was  a 
lofty  conception  of  freedom  and  national 
destiny.  Its  earliest  prophet  was  the  phil¬ 
osopher  Fichte,  who  staked  his  life  un¬ 
hesitatingly  in  his  country’s  service  in 
times  of  desperate  odds  and  finally  died  a 
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yictim  of  the  wars.  His  great  historic 
“Addresses  to  the  German  people,”  de¬ 
livered  in  Berlin  while  Najx>leon’s  troops 
were  still  parading  through  the  streets,  were 
a  trumpet  call  to  freedom  and  new  national 
life.  It  is  true  that  he  preached  in  the 
most  extreme  terms  the  incomparable  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  German  race  and  told  them  they 
were  the  Chosen  of  God;  but  he  called  them 
to  service  in  the  interest  of  all  humanity. 
For  more  than  a  generation  such  was  the 
spirit  of  German  patriotism. 

Then  came  the  autocratic  crime  of  the 
suppression  of  liberty  throughout  Europe, 
culminating  in  the  great  but  unsuccessful 
revolutionary  year  of  1848;  this  marked  the 
recrudescence  of  despotism,  and  the  suf¬ 
focation  of  true  freedom.  Fast  on  the  heels 
of  this  in  northern  Germany  came  the  era 
of  “Blood  and  Iron,”  which  unhappily  was 
as  successful  as  the  fight  for  liberty  had 
been  unsuccessful.  This  was  the  doom  of 
German  patriotism.  The  old  philosophic 
idealism  was  denatured :  its  deep  and  whole¬ 
some  faith  in  the  virtues  and  potency  of  the 
race  degenerated  into  an  inhuman  na¬ 
tionalism,  marked  by  inordinate  pride  in 
itself  and  profound  contempt  for  others. 
It  was  no  longer  called  to  service,  but  only 
to  domination.  In  all  this,  the  true  debdcle 
of  Germany,  education  played  a  major  role, 
without  which  the  disastrous  transformation 
could  never  have  arisen  from  Fichte  and 
Humboldt  and  the  wars  of  liberation,  to 
Bismarck  and  Ludendorff  and  wars  of  un¬ 
bridled  ambition. 

We  are  dwelling  on  this  seemingly  remote 
theme  because  of  the  exemplary  function  of 
history,  whose  revelatory  nature  Goethe 
has  so  vividly  expressed  in  the  words  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  earth  spirit; 

At  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply. 

And  weave  for  God  the  garment  that  thou  seest 

Him  by. 

If  ever  the  loom  of  time  wove  a  lesson  of 
instruction  to  all  nations,  surely  it  is  in 
the  Great  War  and  the  long  preludes  which 
led  up  to  it.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  all  times 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event’. 


these  portentous  preludes  passed  uncompre¬ 
hended  by  mankind,  most  of  all  by  those 
most  deeply  concerned.  The  War  afforded 
the  first  key  to  their  solution:  surely  man¬ 
kind  must  not  lose  the  after-wisdom  as  it 
lacked  the  fore-knowledge!  The  world  in 
1914  had  no  vision  nor  insight  into  tlie 
sowing  which  was  so  soon  to  be  harvested 
in  terror;  the  long  lament  of  history  might 
well  have  been  applied  to  it  then:  “If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  to  thy  peace!  But 
now  are  they  hidden  from  thee!”  Nearly 
ten  years  have  passed:  those  then  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  holding  the  helms  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  have  grown  old  and  are  yield¬ 
ing  the  control  to  a  new  generation.  The 
supreme  task  of  education  is  to  waken  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  these  new  captains 
and  pilots,  and  guide  their  hearts  into  the 
service  of  the  ever-renewed  truth  which 
alone  can  make  nations  and  men  free. 

Nor  need  we  cross  the  ocean  to  find  ex¬ 
amples;  what  of  our  own  great  civil  war? 
Who  can  question  the  sincerity  and  no¬ 
bility  of  the  patriotism  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  men  in  gray  and 
their  devoted  supporters  in  a  million  South¬ 
ern  homes?  There  too,  selfishness  and 
private  ambition,  pride  of  race  and  of  state, 
contempt  for  those  who  opposed  them, 
mingled  with  the  pure  stream  of  love  of  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
The  re-united  country  to-day  is  still  men¬ 
aced  by  the  unsolved  enigmas  springing  out 
of  the  institution  that  split  the  nation  into 
fratricidal  strife.  What  loss  and  miseries 
and  what  piling  up  of  future  evils  might  not 
have  been  spared  if  both  North  and  South 
had  had  a  patriotism  not  less  passionate  but 
more  wise  and  humane? 

One  other  dark  neutral  background  must 
be  added  to  the  sketch  before  the  positive 
foreground  is  drawn  in.  That  is  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  selfishness  of  men  toward  the  truest 
interests  of  their  own  land.  This  is  inex¬ 
tricably  mingled  with  the  blind  inter¬ 
national  animosity  which  we  have  thus  far 
contemplated.  This  is  if  possible  a  harder 
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riddle  than  the  other:  and  also  probably 
more  fundamental  and  vital,  for  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  periods  of  international 
conflict  and  actual  war,  but  spreads  like  a 
blanket  over  the  whole  existence  of  the 
nation.  But  for  the  despotic  ambition 
of  the  '40 ’s  freedom  might  have  triumphed 
in  Europe  long  ago,  and  the  present 
chaos  might  have  never  been.  But  for 
the  greed  of  German  industrialism  and 
the  arrogant  pride  of  the  Junkers  the  latest 
phase  of  Germany’s  downfall  might  have 
been  averted.  But  for  the  economic  profits 
of  slavery  to  the  South  and  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  the  North,  our  own  civil  war  might 
have  been  spared. 

To-day  in  our  own  beloved  land  the  prim¬ 
ary  question  is  our  true  duty  toward  our 
country  itself:  we  might  even  say  to  our¬ 
selves  the  words  of  Polonius,  but  in  a  better 
than  Polonius’s  meaning,— “To  thine  ownself 
be  true,”  and  be  assured  that  if  we  can  be 
truly  true  to  ourselves,  with  all  our  teeming 
millions  of  every  social  group,  we  shall  then 
be  true  to  our  fellowmen  of  other  lands  and 
races.' 

Already  there  is  grave  cause  to  suspect 
that  some  of  our  most  menacing  conditions 
at  home  and  abroad  have  their  roots  partly 
in  the  selfish  ambitions  of  a  small  part  of  our 
people.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  a  new  thing  in 
the  history  of  nations,  for  us  to  desire  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  and  to  express  that  de¬ 
sire  in  action.  It  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme, 
in  the  light  of  time,  whether  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  crush  Spain  in  order  to  insure 
that  freedom.  It  is  still  more  doubtful  if 
the  real  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  demanded  that  we  should  throw  our 
forces  and  our  flag  into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Orient,  even  for  the  problematic  good  of 
the  Filipinos. 

Still  more  grave  are  certain  purely  domes¬ 
tic  problems,  pre-eminently  those  that  so 
closely  affect  the  daily  lives  and  welfare  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  vital  problems  of  men’s  labor  and  re¬ 
ward, — the  familiar  questions  of  work  and 
wages,  of  employment  and  unemployment, 
of  capital  and  labor,  of  the  distribution  of 


the  material  goods  which  so  profoundly 
touch  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 
Interwoven  with  these  economic  processes 
are  the  forms  and  processes  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legal  order,  almost  as  much  in 
the  foreground  of  public  thought  and  ac¬ 
tivity  to-day.  Whether  or  not  the  true 
.solution  of  these  problems  will  insure  against 
international  disaster,  at  least  it  is  clear  that 
unless  we  can  solve  these  we  cannot  even 
begin  our  international  duty. 

To  some  of  these  domestic  perils  we  are 
easily  awakened:  any  direct  attack  upon 
our  basic  institutions,  or  whatever  can 
readily  be  made  to  resemble  such  an  attack, 
arouses  immediate  and  passionate  resistance : 
whatever  touches  or  seems  to  touch  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  Constitution  or  the  flag  will  be 
given  short  shrift  by  both  law  and  popular 
action,  even  if  popular  action  has  to  over¬ 
leap  law  to  reach  its  object.  So  long  as  this 
fact  stands  it  is  hard  to  see  grave  peril  in 
any  frontal  attack  upon  our  political  order. 
So  far  the  Constitution  has  been  more  often 
violated  in  the  name  of  loyalty  than  by 
any  openly  disloyal  foe.  During  the  War 
indeed,  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  national 
Constitution  was  practically  set  aside,  avow¬ 
edly  in  the  defence  of  the  national  integrity 
and  ideals.  This  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  war,  and  is  one  of  its  gravest  perils. 

Far  different  is  the  peril  of  subtle  flank 
or  rear  attack  upon  freedom,  because  it 
knows  so  well  how  to  cloak  itself  in  the  very 
garb  of  patriotism  itself.  It  is  this  type  of 
attack  which  has  in  all  ages  proved  able  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  strong  peoples;  he 
knows  little  of  American  patriotism  to-day 
who  supposes  that  any  but  a  subtle  and 
well-disguised  foe  can  even  begin  the  process 
of  disintegration  in  our  national  life.  The 
Devil  will  have  to  assume  his  favorite  dis¬ 
guise  as  an  Angel  of  Light.  If  only  our 
citizenry  can  gain  the  insight  to  penetrate 
this  disguise  we  need  not  fear  for  their  cour¬ 
age  and  energy. 

The  plain  English  definition  of  Patriotism 
is  a  good  enough  formula  from  which  to 
develop  the  positive  picture  of  it:  it  is  lore 
of  country.  It  is  not  hate  of  anything  or 
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anybody.  We  cannot  too  often  return  to 
this  simple  English  phrase,  nor  too  often 
insist  upon  its  positive  human  character. 
No  masses  of  hate  can  take  its  place,  whether 
against  a  foreign  foe  or  against  those  of 
our  own  number  whom  we  think  of  as  foes. 
When  men  indulge  in  loud  declarations  of 
their  love,  we  may  well  remember  Lear’s 
tragic  blunder:  there  are  national  Regans 
and  Gonerils  and  national  Cordelias:  the 
citizen  must  learn  if  it  be  possible  to  read 
aright  both  the  noisy  protestations  of  the 
selfish  and  the  unutterable  devotion  of  the 
true  lover. 

Education  dare  not  pretend  to  create  the 
spirit  of  patriotism:  that  is  a  task  beyond  its 
powers,  and  happily  the  generosity  of  nature 
has  already  provided  the  sentiment  in  suf¬ 
ficiency.  Much  it  may  do  to  foster  that 
sentiment,  and  still  more  to  enlighten  it. 
If  I  am  to  love  my  country  I  must  know  it, 
and  above  all  I  must  know  it  as  a  human  en¬ 
tity,  a  great  body  politic  composed  of  men 
and  women  and  children — in  the  case  of 
our  own  country  a  vast  and  imposing  throng 
of  more  than  a  hundred  millions. 

If  I  am  to  love  the  ideals  of  my  country 
I  must  know  them,  and  I  must  know  them 
as  they  really  are.  I  must  sense  the  part 
my  country  has  played  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  ages — “the  struggle  between  the 
divine  rights  of  kings  and  the  common  rights 
of  humanity.”  If  I  am  to  stand  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Constitution  I  must  know  not 
only  the  mechanism  of  political  processes, 
but  also  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  which  all  this 
mechanism  is  but  the  instrument :  the  spirit 
is  perfect  and  unamendable;  the  mechanism 
is  ever  an  approximation  and  carries  as  one 
of  its  most  indisp)ensable  parts  the  provision 
for  its  own  modification  to  fit  it  ever  more 
perfectly  into  the  demands  of  liberty  and 
human  welfare. 

Nothing  can  replace  this  inclusiveness  of 
patriotic  love  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  This  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  most  char¬ 
acteristic  virtues :  he  was  kindly  disposed  to 
everybody:  he  was  extraordinarily  free  from 
the  vice  of  argument  by  epithet;  he  even  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  word  “rebel”  and  habitually 


found  some  kinder  term  by  which  to  desig¬ 
nate  his  mistaken  fellow  countrymen  of  the 
South.  The  true  spirit  of  the  patriot  is 
breathed  in  the  closing  appeal  of  his  first 
inaugural:  “We  are  not  enemies  but  friends; 
we  must  not  be  enemies.”  How  far  different 
from  most  of  us,  who  are  so  ready  to  de¬ 
nounce  and  brand  those  who  differ  from  us, 
and  even  read  out  of  the  Union  all  whose 
color  or  race  or  religion  we  do  not  fancy; 
forgetting  that  in  so  doing  we  are  flouting 
both  the  immortal  documents  of  our  own 
freedom,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  announces  the  rights  of  “All  men,” 
and  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  all 
the  liberties  of  citizens  to  these  men  whom 
we  so  lightly  condemn  to  outer  darkness. 

Roosevelt — himself  somewhat  too  ready 
with  a  caustic  tongue  for  anybody  who 
earned  his  disapproval — ^nevertheless  chas¬ 
tises  this  tendency  of  a  group  or  class  to 
mistake  themselves  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  assume  that  their  views 
are  the  only  sound  Americanism  and  their 
policies  the  authentic  patriotic  program. 
On  this  vital  theme,  as  on  so  many  others 
connected  with  the  practical  working  of 
genuine  patriotism,  his  Autobiography  fur¬ 
nishes  much  testimony  which  is  peculiarly 
“relevant,  material,  and  competent.” 

Patriotic  love  must  stand  the  same  test 
with  the  love  prescribed  in  the  Gospel:  “If 
ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  credit  is 
there  in  that?  Do  not  even  the  heathen 
the  same?”  The  patriotism  which  loves 
only  its  own  party,  its  own  social  group  or 
class,  its  own  color  or  creed,  is  only  primi¬ 
tive  selfishness:  it  is  of  the  same  moral 
quality  as  the  proverbial  “honor  among 
thieves”  and  can  never  share  in  laying  the 
foundation  stones  for  democracy. 

In  political  affairs,  as  in  life  in  general, 
love  must  not  “pule  and  whine.”  Loving 
my  national  neighbor  has  nothing  to  do 
with  surrendering  my  convictions  of  right 
to  him.  The  most  ardent  love  of  one’s 
fellow  citizens  is  consistent  with  the  most 
energetic  opposition  to  erroneous  or  wicked 
policies  which  they  may  promote.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  indul- 
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gence  in  personal  abuse  is  that  it  clouds  the 
issue  and  befogs  the  reason:  the  true  issues 
are  hidden  in  the  dust  cloud  of  abuse  and 
vilification.  Abraham  Lincoln  could  rea¬ 
son  with  Alexander  Stephens  concerning 
slavery  and  union,  with  the  hope  that  truth 
might  be  advanced  and  possibly  a  common 
ground  of  action  found;  but  men  to  whom  all 
Southerners  were  “slave-drivers,”  and  men 
to  whom  all  Northerners  were  “Black  Re¬ 
publicans  ”  found  no  means  of  debate  except 
deadly  weapons,  and  bloodshed  was  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  our  hundred 
million  people,  or  of  our  sixty  million  adults, 
can  rise  to  the  moral  height  of  differing 
with  their  fellow  citizens  and  yet  not  hating 
them,  of  opposing  their  policies  to  the  hilt, 
and  still  sincerely  and  passionately  desiring 
the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  their  oppon¬ 
ents,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  op¬ 
ponents  are  human  beings  and  American 
citizens  under  the  Constitution?  Upon  this 
it  may  well  turn  out  rests  the  salvation  of 
the  Republic  and  of  human  freedom  every¬ 
where.  This,  and  this  only  is  patriotic  love, 
and  this  is  religion  and  virtue  and  humanity. 
But  alas  how  steep  and  diflScult  a  moral  and 
political  climb !  And  how  easy  to  take 
refuge  in  a  counterfeit  patriotism  which 
compounds  for  a  virtue  it  finds  too  stern, 
by  the  easy  method  of  personal  vituperation. 
Somewhere  there  is  a  story  of  a  lawyer’s 
practice  notes  which  contained  the  item: 
“If  you  have  no  case,  saw  the  air  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.” 

To-day  our  patriotism  is  being  tried  on 
this  very  count.  Argument  by  epithet  is 
still  the  most  popular  device  in  politics — 
and  alas  in  other  fields  where  it  is  even  less 
justified.  Too  many  of  us  have  halos  for 
ourselves  and  our  party  and  crowns  of  thorns 
for  all  who  are  not  just  like  us.  The  pro¬ 
found  and  complex  questions  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  in  economics,  in  government,  in 
social  conditions,  are  blurred  and  distorted 
by  the  calling  of  bad  names.  Political  pro¬ 
grams  are  refuted  by  calling  their  advocates 
reactionaries  or  revolutionists,  plutocrats 
or  socialists,  profiteers  or  proletariat,  auto¬ 


crats  or  bolshevists.  One  noble  word  has 
been  almost  ruined  in  the  wordy  fray — 
“radical;”  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Roose¬ 
velt  calls  Lincoln  “the  great  radical  Presi¬ 
dent,”  and  that  our  revolutionary  fathers 
were  somewhat  more  than  radical.  We 
cannot  spare  the  word  from  our  vocabulary, 
for  great  problems  are  settled  only  by 
radical  means;  our  social  and  political  evils 
can  be  abolished  only  by  striking  at  the 
roots.  One  might  well  define  the  true  pro¬ 
gram  of  progress  by  combining  two  terms 
usually  counted  as  opposites,  and  say  that 
the  essence  of  all  our  endeavors,  liberty,  is 
to  be  achieved  and  preserved  only  by  radi¬ 
cal  conservatism,  or  conservative  radicalism. 
So  far  are  these  words  from  being  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  any  policy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  this  argument 
by  epithet  is  its  inevitable  tendency  to  feed 
the  flames  of  mutual  hatred  and  suspicion: 
a  hard  name  rankles;  and  unfortunately 
just  because  it  never  was  logical  no  later 
reasoning  can  be  counted  on  to  abate  the 
irritation;  it  has  to  be  lived  down,  and  that 
is  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  Who  can 
estimate  the  mental  clearness  and  spiritual 
bles^ng  that  would  come  into  practical 
politics  and  social  endeavor  if  the  bandying 
of  hard  names  were  abandoned  and  out¬ 
lawed?  Here  is  a  task,  not  easy,  but  quite 
feasible,  for  every  sincere  patriot. 

There  is  after  all  one  sense  in  which  pa¬ 
triotism  may  involve  hate:  that  is  the  hate 
of  whatever  deforms  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  patriot  may  well  hate  crime  and 
lawlessness;  no  less  should  he  hate  in¬ 
justice,  even  when  it  takes  the  form  of  law: 
he  must  hate  these  things  without  regard  to 
persons,  and  may  not  make  exceptions  in 
favor  of  himself  or  his  friends.  He  should 
hate  poverty  and  dependency  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  excessive  hours  of  labor,  types 
of  occupation  that  injure  the  body  or  soul  of 
the  worker,  child  labor,  and  whatever  else 
in  the  economic  field  acts  to  the  detriment 
of  American  life.  Most  of  all  should  he  hate 
anything  which  robs  any  American  citizen 
of  his  civic  and  political  rights.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  righteous  indignation;  ac- 
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cording  to  Scripture,  a  man  may  “be  angry 
and  sin  not”;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
any  man’s  natural  impulse  to  hatred,  in 
hating  the  evils  which  block  the  full  re¬ 
alization  of  the  great  human  ends  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Thus  education  for  patriotism  is  a  work 
of  purification  and  illumination:  it  seeks  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  warmth  of  love, 
and  furnish  the  indisi>ensable  light  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  alone  can  make  that  love  ef¬ 
fective.  Such  patriotism  might  well  prove 
to  be  enough:  for  it  will  lead  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  the  vision  of  the  unity  not 
only  of  the  great  host  within  the  national 
limits,  but  also  of  the  greater  host,  likewise 
human  and  potentially  free,  in  the  Great 
Society  of  Humanity. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  short  and  easy 
road  to  education  for  such  patriotism.  The 
field  of  action  in  the  modem  era  is  extended 
and  complex:  national  problems  are  harder 
than  ever  before,  and  to  them  are  now  added 
the  inevitable  international  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  which  have  arisen  through 
the  new  unity  of  the  whole  earth.  Know¬ 
ledge  has  multiplied  without  bounds,  until 
no  man  can  know  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  it;  and  even  the  knowledge  which 


seems  to  belong  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
for  civic  intelligence  is  so  varied  and  ex¬ 
tended  that  its  acquisition  by  the  general 
run  of  men  seems  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  All  these  things  share  in  de¬ 
termining  the  aim  and  procedure  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  age. 

Patriotic  education  for  democracy  must 
work  from  the  sky  down  to  the  grassroots: 
from  the  loftiest  ideals  of  patriotic  sentiment 
down  to  the  minimal  details  of  civic  duty  and 
social  function.  Nothing  must  be  too  great 
to  be  undertaken  and  nothing  too  small  to 
be  considered,  of  only  it  bears  upon  the  func¬ 
tion  of  citizenship.  First  the  main  direc¬ 
tions  must  be  settled  beyond  reasonable 
doubt, — we  must  orient  our  patriotism; 
unless  the  governing  principles  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  are  true,  no  perfection  of  detail 
nor  efficiency  of  performance  will  avail. 
Yet  political  faith  also  is  known  only  in  its 
works:  and  all  principles  work  only  in  de¬ 
tail;  the  highest  ideals  and  aspirations  have 
to  be  reduced  to  actions,  most  of  which, 
numerically  at  least,  are  in  themselves 
small  and  often  apparently  petty.  To 
such  an  impressive,  manifold  and  varied 
undertaking  is  democratic  education  ad¬ 
dressing  itself:  may  victory  and  joy  re¬ 
ward  it! 


The  illiteracy  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  is  a  disgrace  to  any  nation,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  greatest  nation  on  Earth. 

We  have  wondered  at  the  large  number  of  slackers,  but  men  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  and  who  had  never  read  the  Constitution  could  not  comprehend  their  vast 
obligation. — Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 


HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Edgar  Dawson 

[Franklin  was  not  a  schoolmaster,  nor  was  Washington,  or  Adams,  or  Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or 
Monroe,  or  Clinton,  or  Webster,  or  Stevens.  Horace  Mann  was  lawyer  and  congressman.  They 
established  the  American  doctrine  of  free  schools,  preaching  it  from  1750  to  1859,  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Our  system  is  due  to  statesman  not  to  schoolmasters.  Its  purpose  is  civic  not  scholastic. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  professor  of  history  in  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  persuasively  entreats 


public-school  workers  to  make  their  practice  accord 

IN  THE  June  number  of  this  Review 
I  described  the  slowness  of  the  progress 
of  social  service  as  a  definite  purpose 
of  Education.'  I  should  like  here  to  show^' 
the  encouraging  aspects  of  recent  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  students  and  teachers. 

After  the.  first  report  the  Committee  of 
Five  studied  history  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  anew  for  the  American  Historical 
Association.  It  found,  however,  that  the 
previous  report  was  exerting  such  useful 
influence  that  it  was  satisfied  to  leave  well 
enough  alone — merely  recommending  that 
civics  be  given  more  emphasis  and  that 
modern  history  be  given  a  full  year  in  the 
eleventh  grade,  sending  English  History 
back  to  divide  the  tenth  grade  with  Medieval 
History.  For  the  same  association,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eight  re|>orted  in  1908,  recom¬ 
mending  a  course  for  the  elementary  grades, 
which  also  has  been  widely  adopted.  In 
other  words,  the  historians  had  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  the  social  studies  in  the  schools, 
partly  because  no  one  else  had  come  for¬ 
ward  to  take  up  the  burden  of  leadership. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  while  the  history  reports  were  taking 
hold,  a  new  era  was  beginning.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  training  for  citizenship  through  the 
social  studies  was  to  be  attacked  from  a 
wholly  different  angle  and  point  of  view. 
The  6-3-3  plan  of  school  organization  was 
gaining  popularity;  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  junior  high  school  idea  the  ninth 
grade  began  to  be  thought  of  as  an  ending 

***For  Recogintioo  of  the  Social  Studies”;  Eduoationai.  Rbtiiw, 
June,  19S4.  p.  tl. 


with  the  national  principle.] 

rather  than  a  beginning  year.  If  it  was  to 
be  an  ending  year,  ancient  history  was 
hardly  suited  to  it.  The  “new  civics”  was 
'coming  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  seemed 
well  adapted  to  the  junior  high  school  idea. 
Furthermore,  the  new  social  studies — po¬ 
litical  science,  economics,  sociology — were 
asking  for  recognition  in  the  school  curric¬ 
ulum  as  separate  courses.  The  movement 
for  breaking  the  “domination  of  the  col¬ 
leges  ”  in  the  secondary  schools  was  develop¬ 
ing  an  impatience  with  courses  organized 
with  college  entrance  requirements  in  view. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Committe  on 
Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education  was 
appointed  in  1913  as  a  subsidiary  body  to 
the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  of  The  National 
Education  Association.  This  committee,  re¬ 
porting  in  1916,  gave  currency  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  “social  studies,”  defined  in  the 
report  as  follows; 

1.  Definition  of  the  social  studies. — The 
social  studies  are  understood  to  be  those  whose 
subject  matter  relates  directly  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  human  society,  and  to  man 
as  a  member  of  social  groups. 

2.  Aims  of  the  social  studies. — The  social 
studies  differ  from  other  studies  by  reason  of  their 
social  content  rather  than  in  social  aim;  for  the 
keynote  of  modern  education  is  “social  eflS- 
ciency,”  and  instruction  in  all  subjects  should 
contribute  to  this  end.  Yet,  from  the  natmre  of 
their  content,  the  social  studies  afford  peculiar 
opportunities  for  the  trainingof  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  society.  Whatever  their  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personal  culture,  unless  they 
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contribute  directly  to  the  cultivation  of  social  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  they  fail  in  their 
most  important  function.  They  should  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  through  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  social  life, 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  as 
a  member  of  social  groups,  and  the  intelligence 
and  the  will  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
promotion  of  the  social  well-being. 

More  specifically,  the  social  studies  of  the 
American  high  school  should  have  for  their 
*  conscious  and  constant  purpose  the  cultivation 
of  good  citizenship.  We  may  identify  the  “good 
citizen”  of  a  neighborhood  with  the  “thoroughly 
efficient  member”  of  that  neighborhood;  but  he 
will  be  characterized,  among  other  things,  by  a 
loyalty  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  city, 
state,  and  nation  as  political  units.  Again, 
“society”  may,  be  interpreted  to  include  the 
human  race.  Humanity  is  bigger  than  any  of 
its  divisions.  ^  The  social  studies  should  cultivate 
a  sense  of  membership  in  the  “world  com¬ 
munity,”  with  all  the  sympathies  and  sense  of 
justice  that  this  involves  as  among  the  different 
divisions  of  human  society.  The  first  step,  how¬ 
ever,  toward  a  true  “neighborliness”  among 
nations  must  be  a  realization  of  national  ideals, 
national  efficiency,  national  loyalty,  national 
self-respect,  just  as  real  neighborliness  among 
different  family  groups  depends  upon  the  soli¬ 
darity,  the  self-respect,  and  the  loyalty  to  be 
found  within  each  of  the  component  families. 

High  national  ideals  and  an  intelligent  and 
genuine  loyalty  to  them  should  thus  be  a  specific 
aim  of  the  social  studies  in  American  high  schools. 

The  Committee’s  report  is  indefinite  and 
unfinished  for  the  reason  that  its  work,  like 
many  other  hopeful  enterprises,  was  broken 
up  by  our  entrance  into  the  World  War. 
The  statement  issued  in  1916  was  intended 
as  a  first  draft,  issued  only  for  purposes  of 
discussion  preliminary  to  a  finished  report. 
But  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
scattered  to  other  work  in  1917;  the  report 
distributed  to  27,000  readers  in  response  to 
a  growing  demand  began  to  exercise  great 
influence;  the  main  purposes  of  the  effort 
seemed  to  be  working  themselves  out;  and 
the  committee  has  never  been  able  to  re¬ 
sume  its  activities.  A  Second  Committee 
of  Eight  of  The  American  Historical  As¬ 
sociation  (1921)  in  consultation  with  many 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
so  fully  accepted  many  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  latter,  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth  the 
effort  to  reorganize  and  renew  the  campaign. 
For  completeness,  however,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  parent  association  did  not  fully 
approve  of  the  Second  Committee  of  Eight’s 
line  of  argument;  and  that  a  Commission  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
reported  in  1922,  returned  almost  completely 
to  the  ground  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
(1898),  reporting  as  follows: 

The  Commission  was  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
that  the  separate  examination  paper  in  civil 
government,  giving  one-half  a  point  of  credit 
for  college  entrance,  should  be  omitted.  It  was 
not  alone  the  fact  that  a  very  few  students  pre¬ 
sent  this  subject  for  entrance  that  led  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  its  decision,  but  also  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  encourage  the  study  of  \ 
civics  in  the  high  schools  apart  from  the  history 
instruction.  Setting  a  separate  paper  in  civics, 
the  Commission  felt,  would  tAid  to  the  slighting 
of  American  history,  and  perhaps  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  formal 
side  of  government.  “Civics”  has  come  to  mean 
two  very  different  things  of  late:  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  considered  as  the  study  of  the  struc-  * 
ture  and  operation  of  the  government,  local, 
State,  or  National;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
made  an  exercise  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  It  is  the  former  of  these  defi¬ 
nitions  which  the  examination  papers  in  civics 
recognize,  whereas  our  textbooks  (generally  for 
grades  far  lower  than  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school)  are  increasingly  emphasizing  the  “com-  V 
munity”  aspect  of  civics.  The  time  may  come 
when  qualified  instructors  and  adequate  text¬ 
books  shall  furnish  high-school  students  with  a 
course  in  civics  worthy  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  examination  for  entrance  into  college.  But 
until  there  is  more  progress  made  toward  that 
end  than  at  present  it  seems  unwise  to  set  a 
separate  paper  in  civics. 

Reference  to  several  proposals  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Studies  may  give 
definiteness  to  what  has  been  said  about  its 
program.  It  made  Bulletin  23,  1915,  of 
The  Bureau  of  Education,  a  part  of  its  re¬ 
port.  This  statement  on  Community  Civ¬ 
ics,  distributed  to  about  37,000  readers. 
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had  done  much  to  strengthen  the  movement 
for  a  course  which  the  committee  defined  as 
follows; 

To  accomplish  its  part  in  the  training  for  citi- 
'  zenship,  community  civics  should  aim  primarily 
I  to  lead  the  pupil: 

■  1.  To  see  the  importance  and  significance  of 

the  elements  of  community  welfare  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  himself  and  to  the  communities  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

2.  To  know  the  social  agencies,  governmental 
and  voluntary,  that  exist  to  secure  these  elements 
of  community  w'elfare. 

3.  To  recognize  his  civic  obligation,  present 
and  future,  and  to  respond  to  them  by  appro¬ 
priate  action. 

These  three  aims  are  given  in  the  above  order 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
I  course  that  at  the  outset  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
I  be  attached  to  the  elements  of  common  welfare, 

I  and  that  he  be  taught  to  think  of  each  agency  as 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

I  Each  part  of  the  study  should  culminate  in  a 
I  recognition  of  personal  responsibility  as  a  good 
citizen,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  appropriate 
action. 

Many  courses  in  civics  fail  because  they  fix 
]  attention  upon  the  machinery  of  government 
rather  than  upon  the  elements  of  community 
welfare  for  which  government  exists;  that  is, 
they  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  manipulation 
of  the  social  machinery  without  showing  him 
the  importance  of  the  social  ends  for  which  this 
machinery  should  be  used.  Consequently,  the 
pupil,  upon  leaving  school,  uses  his  knowledge 
for  ends  which  are  most  evident  to  him,  namely, 
his  own  selfish  interests. 

This  course  is  now  offered  in  the  ninth 
grade  in  nearly  one  third  of  the  high  schools  | 
of  the  country,  in  addition  to  being  offered 
largely  in  the  eighth;  and  it  seems  to  be 
meeting  one  element  of  the  present  demand. 
An  interesting  manifestaton  of  the  present 
confusion  is  the  fact  that  pupils  are  given 
an  option,  in  meeting  the  requirement  of  a 
social  study  in  the  ninth  grade,  between 
ancient  history  and  community  civics — 
an  alternative  which  can  have  no  reason¬ 
able  justification,  but  must  grow  out  of 
demands  from  two  directly  opposite  groups. 

A  second  course,  variously  now  called 
Problems  of  Democracy  or  Social  Prob¬ 


lems,  is  appearing  in  the  twelfth  grade, 
sending  American  history  back  into  the 
eleventh.  The  report  supports  its  advocacy 
of  this  course  as  follows; 

A  justifiable  opinion  prevails  that  the  principles 
of  economics  are  of  such  fundamental  importance 
that  they  should  find  a  more  definite  place  in 
high  school  instruction  than  is  customary. 
Courses  in  economics  are  accordingly  appearing 
in  high  school  curriculums  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency.  To  a  somewhat  less  degree,  and  with 
even  less  unanimity  as  to  nature  of  content, 
the  claims  of  sociology  are  being  pressed.  A 
practical  diflSculty  is  presented  by  the  resulting 
complexity  of  the  course  of  study.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  none  of  the  social  sciences  are  willing  to 
yield  wholly  to  the  others,  nor  is  it  justifiable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil’s  social  education  to 
limit  his  instruction  to  one  field  of  social  science 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  most  serious 
difficulty,  however,  is  that  none  of  the  social 
sciences,  as  developed  and  organized  by  the 
specialists,  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
secondary  education,  and  all  attempts  to  adapt 
them  to  such  requirements  have  been  obstructed 
by  tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  history. 

While  this  course  seems  to  be  offered  at 
present  in  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country,  it  is  growing  rapidly 
in  popularity.  A  recent  survey  of  the  social 
studies  made  two  different  estimates  of  the 
opinion  of  educators  as  to  some  twenty 
different  social  study  offerings,  including  all 
of  the  history  courses,  and  separate  courses 
in  economics,  sociology,  and  government. 
In  each  case,  the  problems  course  received 
the  highest  score  in  the  lists.  American 
history  would  doubtless  have  been  placed 
higher  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  re¬ 
quired  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  and  those 
questioned  doubtless  felt  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  spoke  for  itself.  It  should  further  be 
added  that  those  questioned  were  mainly 
administrators  rather  than  teachers  or  pro¬ 
fessors  and  that  the  title  of  the  course  may 
have  attracted  them. 

A  third  line  of  thought  in  the  report  is 
the  demand  for  a  new  kind  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  There  was  a  feeling  that  pupils  should 
be  introduced  to  the  history  of  civilization 
as  a  unit  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
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economic  and  social  aspects  of  it.  No  be  dissolved  and  an  orderly  system  of  in-  ' 
member  of  the  committee  would  have  ad-  struction  developed,  it  is  necessary  that  our  | 
vocated  the  old  encyclopedic  general  his-  purposes  be  clearly  defined  in  terms  which 
tory  course  which  was  one  of  the  points  of  the  classroom  teacher  can  understand  and 
special  attack  by  the  Committee  of  Seven;  put  to  practical  use.  Such  a  definition  of 
but  they  did  rebel  against  an  arrangement  purpose  will  not  be  acceptable  if  it  is  worked 
in  which  pupils  took  only  ancient  and  Amer-  out  by  some  particularistic  group;  it  must 
ican  history  with  no  thread  of  connection  be  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  in 
between  them.  One  leading  educator,  a  which  the  various  responsible  elements  feel 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies,  that  they  have  taken  an  active  part  and 
has  recently  issued  an  oflBcial  statement  in  will  therefore  approve.  The  need  of  such 
which  he  declares  that  “truncated  history’*  a  cooperative  effort  is  the  raison  d'Hre  of 
will  form  no  part  of  his  program.  He  feels  x  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, ' 
that  the  pupil  who  studies  history  must  see,  'which  was  organized  and  launched  in  Feb- 


in  some  way,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
it,  so  that  he  will  appreciate  the  progress  of 
civilization,  as  a  unit. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  evolution  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  has  resulted  in  two  programs 
competing  for  recognition  in  the  schools; 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  to 
which  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  still  adheres  and  to  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  history  teachers  and  his¬ 
tory  professors  will  adhere;  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  toward 
which  the  schools,  under  the  leadership  of 
educational  administrators,  seem  to  be 
moving.  The  recommendations  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  definite  and  are  supported  by  a 
report  which  is  one  of  the  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  educational  literature.  The 
latter  is  still  somewhat  lacking  in  definite 
formulation  and  leaves  room  for  a  large 
amount  of  variation  and  some  confusion 
of  practice  and  terminology.  In  addition 
to  this  situation,  we  meet  the  demand  for 
separate  courses  in  economics,  recognized 
by  neither  committee.  Economics  is  of¬ 
fered  in  fifty  per  cent,  more  schools  now 
than  in  1915  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  several  thousand  principals  and 
superintendents,  recently  interrogated,  the 
subject  still  needs  more  added  emphasis 
than  either  history  or  civics.  Sociology 
courses  are  also  increasing  in  popularity, 
though  less  rapidly;  and  separate  courses 
in  current  events  are  sweeping  the  country. 
***** 

If  the  confusion  in  the  social  studies  is  to 


ruary,  1921,  and  which  now  numbers  among 
its  members  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
are  working  constructively  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  great  problem. 

Its  constitution  provides  a  governing  * 
board  made  up  of  equal  representation  from  | 
(1)  the  national  association  of  university  ! 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  scholarship  con¬ 
tributory  to  the  social  studies;  (2)  the  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  school  administrators 
and  specialists  in  education;  (3)  sectional 
associations  of  teachers  of  the  social  studies; 
and  (4)  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Council.  This  federal 
organization  was  set  up  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  hand-pick  a  group 
of  officers  selected  with  a  view  to  putting 
forward  some  immature  program  not  the 
result  of  cooperative  discussion  on  the  part 
of  persons  with  various  points  of  view. 

The  first  serious  task  undertaken  by  the 
National  Council  was  to  develop  a  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  to  be  sought  through  the 
social  studies.  It  was  felt  that  this  purpose  , 
could  best  be  served  through  securing  from  i 
the  various  subject  matter  specialists  an 
analysis  of  their  several  aims  or  at  least  a 
statement  of  what  each  group  of  scholars 
believed  was  the  characteristic  contribution 
of  its  subject  to  the  education  of  children. 

If  the  aims  of  each  subject  could  be  reduced  * 
to  definiteness,  much  of  the  cause  of  friction 
among  the  apologists  could  be  removed. 
This  far  from  simple  undertaking  was  finally 
accomplished  to  the  extent  of  securing  a 
series  of  preliminary  statements  which  were 
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submitted  to  discussion  on  May  6, 1922,  and 
published  in  the  Historical  Outlook  in  De¬ 
cember  of  that  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  effort  of  the  new 
organization  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
associations  of  specialists  was  not  free  from 
difficulties.  Those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  these  associations  felt  a 
natural  uncertainty  about  the  new  move¬ 
ment.  At  the  annual  meetings  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1921,  however,  each  of  the  associations 
appointed  two  delegates  to  consider  the 
question  of  cooperating  in  any  such  joint 
enterprise  as  the  National  Council. 

To  facilitate  their  discussions,  these  dele¬ 
gates  organized  somewhat  informally  as  a 
Joint  Commission  and  in  order  to  give  pur¬ 
pose  to  their  meetings  they  undertook  to 
continue  the  quest  for  a  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  for 'the  various  special  subjects.  In 
December,  1922,  they  reported  to  the  parent 
associations  that  the  National  Council  was 
carrying  on  a  useful  work;  and  that,  with 
some  changes  in  its  constitution,  it  should 
receive  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
associations  they  represented.  In  1923  the 
Joint  Commission  completed  and  published 
its  statement  of  The  Distinctive  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  History,  Economics,  Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Sociology,  and  Geography  to  a  School 
Curriculum  Organized  around  Social  Ob¬ 
jectives.  It  then  suspended  its  activities. 
The  general  statement  which  we  have 
already  quoted  offers  the  background 
against  which  it  would  have  the  distinctive 
contributions  of  the  several  social  subjects 
viewed. 

Space  is  not  available  here  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  either  the  statements  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Historical  Outlook  or  those 
which  make  up  the  leaflet  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mission.  A  hint  of  the  relation  which  the 
various  statements  bear  to  one  another  may, 
however,  be  given.  The  historian  would 
have  the  pupils  trained  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  modern  society  is  the  result  of  de¬ 
velopment  characterized  by  constant  change, 
each  event  growing  out  of  a  long  process  of 
causation;  the  economist  would  have  the 


pupils  understand  something  of  the  complex 
and  intricate  industrial  organization  through 
which  man  exploits  the  gifts  of  nature  in 
satisfying  his  material  needs;  the  political 
scientist  lays  stress  on  social  control  through 
a  state  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  rule  of  law  administered  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  common  welfare;  the  soeiologist 
offers  blueprints  of  a  better  society,  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  setting  up  constructive  plans  for  the 
future;  and  the  geographer  describes  the 
physieal  environment  and  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  out  of  which  man’s  life  must  grow 
and  which  therefore  should  eonstantly  con¬ 
dition  his  judgment  of  the  life  of  his  own 
and  other  groups. 

This  group  of  superficial  hints  at  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  specialists  can  serve  no  further 
purpose  than  to  illustrate  a  method  of  at¬ 
tack  on  the  problem.  It  is  manifest  that 
if  the  hopes  of  the  scholars  can  be  reduced 
to  anything  approaching  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment,  the  several  statements  may  be  redueed 
to  a  unified  purpose  for  the  social  studies  as 
a  group.  This  does  not  mean  that  one 
would  seek  to  attain  all  of  the  separate  aims 
in  one  course.  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
mean  that  separate  courses  might  well  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
of  each  of  the  different  purposes. 

Granting  such  a  unification  of  the  aims  of 
the  specialists,  it  would  then  remain  to 
bring  into  conference  those  whose  purposes 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  ethical  principles, 
moral  laws,  civic  virtues;  and  with  them 
those  who  seek  definite  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  such  as  the  contents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  the  historical  dates  and 
names  which  constantly  recur  in  common 
reading,  and  the  practical  uses  of  such 
economic  institutions  as  banks. 

If  a  statement  could  at  some  time  in  the 
future  be  developed  that  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  to  all  of  these  points  of 
view,  then  the  social  studies  would  be  ready 
for  practical  organization  as  an  instrument  of 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  curriculum 
maker  and  the  trainer  of  teachers. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE 

Arthur  C.  Lueder,  Postmaster,  Chicago,  Illinois 

[Every  public  school  has  letter-writing  in  its  course.  Teachers  properly  consider  themselves  au¬ 
thorities  upon  the  contents  of  letters.  When  it  comes  to  the  outside,  consult  the  best  expert  you 
can  find.  Postmaster  Lueder  examines  the  exterior  of  envelopes  by  the  billion  and  gasps  at  the  il¬ 
literacy  of  letter-writers.  He  assumes  that,  schools  and  post  offices  both  being  public  service  agencies, 
the  teacher  is  desirous  of  decreasing  waste  and  cost.  The  Educational  Review  asked  him  how.] 


The  National  Education  Association 
held  its  convention  in  Chicago  during 
the  period  that  Postmaster  General 
Harry  S.  New  had  set  aside  as  “Better 
Mailing  W’^eek”  in  an  effort  to  focus  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  mailing  public  upon  the 
losses  and  waste  in  the  postal  service  due 
to  the  carelessness  or  lack  of  information  on 
the  part  of  its  patrons.  Because  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Chicago  school  system 
had  shown  us  how  very  helpful  it  could  be 
not  only  in  educating  the  future  business 
men  and  women  but  in  getting  our  message 
into  the  homes  of  the  people,  we  naturally 
sought  the  cooperation  of  the  N.  E.  A.  as 
the  best  contribution  we  could  make  to  the 
effort  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  improve 
the  postal  service  through  the  aid  of  its 
patrons. 

Because  of  their  crowded  program  and 
because  we  were  not  familiar  with  the  rule 
that  required  that  all  resolutions  must  be 
submitted  before  a  certain  day,  we  were 
unable  to  get  our  proposition  before  the 
convention,  but  did  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Frank  Ballou,  Chairman  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  and  later  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Shankland,  Secretary, 
who  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of  the 
request  for  cooperation. 

Following  the  convention  the  waste  in 
the  postal  service  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Superintendent  McAndrew  of 
Chicago  who  agreed  to  establish  regular 
courses  of  instructions  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  in  the  place  of  occasional 
instruction  previously  given.  Through  his 
active  interest  a  resolution  on  this  subject 


was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  26,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  In  the  resolution  the 
Executive  Committee  pledged  “our  support 
to  the  campaign  for  an  improved  postal 
service  and  our  cooperation  with  our  local 
postmasters  for  the  education  of  the  children 
in  the  proper  method  of  preparation  of  mail.” 

Our  appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  based  upon  our  knowledge  that 
the  very  keystone  of  your  existence  is  SER¬ 
VICE;  not  service  to  self  but  to  others. 
We  come  to  you  because  through  the  chil¬ 
dren  you  reach  into  so  many  homes  and  have 
direct  contact  with  so  many  people  that  it 
is  probable  that  you  can  be  more  helpful 
to  us  in  the  work  we  are  tying  to  do  than 
any  other  agency  that  might  be  induced 
to  come  to  our  aid. 

It  is  not  a  local  appeal  we  are  making,  for 
the  movement  is  national  in  scope  and  we 
are  acting  under  instructions  from  the  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington,  but  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the 
service  in  Chicago  so  that  you  may  more 
easily  understand  our  problem  in  its  na¬ 
tional  aspect,  for  everything  we  have^o 
say  about  the  service  here  will  apply  in  some 
measure  to  every  post  oflfice  in  the  country. 

The  income  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office 
for  the  calendar  year  1923  was  $51,506, 
651.81,  an  increase  over  the  previous  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  $5,036,346.82,  or  10.3  per 
cent.  This  is  just  somewhat  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  postal  receipts  of  the 
United  States.  The  mail  originating  in 
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Chicago  during  the  year,  as  to  classes,  was  as 
follows : 


First  class . 

Second  class  .  .  .  . 

Third  class  and  paper  mail 
Parcel  post  .  .  .  , 

Special  delivery 
Insured  parcels 
C.  O.  D.  parcels 


1,298,962,004  pieces 
536,219,000  pieces 
523,924,800  pieces 
260,892,480  pieces 
7,036,743  pieces 
6,888,449  pieces 
8,149,360  pieces 


In  addition  to  the  above,  about  15,000,000 
pieces  of  registered  mail  were  handled  and 
approximately  500,000,000  pieces  of  ordin¬ 
ary  mail  received  for  delivery  in  Chicago 
for  outside  points. 

Why  am  I  telling  you  this?  Merely  to 
show  you  the  volume  of  mail  we  handle? 
No;  but  to  get  you  interested  not  in  our 
local  problems  only  but  in  the  problems  of 
the  service  throughout  the  country,  which 
in  the  end  are  your  problems,  and  because 
we  want  your  cooperation  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  those  whom  you  represent  for 
the  improvement  of  the  postal  service,  not 
for  us,  but  for  those  who  use  it. 

Chicago,  the  greatest  railroad  center  in 
the  world,  is  the  gateway  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  its  millions  of  people.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  50,000,000  people 
within  a  night’s  ride  of  Chicago.  Obviously 
a  city  whose  great  arms  stretch  out  in  every 
direction,  closely  connecting  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  with  all  parts  of  the 
country,  requires  a  postal  service  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  size  and  importance.  The 
important  relation  which  it  bears  to  the 
whole  postal  system  is  apparent.  What¬ 
ever  affects  the  postal  system  of  Chicago, 
either  to  its  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
affects  the  postal  service  as  a  whole.  An 
increase  in  its  eflBciency  directly  benefits 
you  and  your  personal  and  organization 
business. 

A  Mountain  of  Waste 

Now  I  have  drawn  this  picture  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office 
and  its  relation  to  the  postal  service  gen¬ 
erally,  and  how  closely  its  efficiency  is  in¬ 
terwoven  with  and  depends  upon  the  postal 


service  as  a  whole,  to  prepare  you  for  the 
startling  statement  that  during  my  first 
year  as  postmaster  of  Chicago,  nearly 
25,000,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received  at 
the  Chi^go  Post  Office  so  incorrectly  ad¬ 
dressed  or  so  improperly  prepared  that  they 
were  either  delayed  in  delivery  or  not  de¬ 
livered  at  all.  I  wonder  if  we  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  story  of  waste  those  figures  tell; 
the  loss  of  time,  energy,  and  money;  the  in¬ 
convenience,  and  sometimes  even  tragedy, 
that  enter  into  these  delays  and  non¬ 
deliveries. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  you  realize  it  when 
you  are  told  that  there  are  nearly  400  men 
and  women  in  the  Chicago  Post  Office  whose 
time  is  taken  up  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
effort  to  forward,  return,  or  trace  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  mail  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
mon  preventable  errors  of  the  mailing 
public.  Two  million  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  letters  were  received  last  year  without 
postage;  154,000  without  any  form  of  ad¬ 
dress  and  10,285,428  pieces  of  mail  were 
returned  to  senders  because  of  incorrect  ad¬ 
dresses.  Every  day  75,000  letters  are  re¬ 
ceived  without  street  addresses.  We  sell 
at  auction  four  times  a  year  the  accumula¬ 
tion  at  the  Dead  Letter  Section,  consisting 
of  every  article  of  valuable  mail  matter 
that  could  be  mentioned  which  is  all  lost  to 
the  mailer  and  to  the  addressee  because 
some  one  was  careless  in  tying  a  knot,  or 
used  flimsy  wrapping  paper,  or  placed  the 
name  of  the  addressee  or  his  own  return  ad¬ 
dress  upon  the  parcel  so  carelessly  that  it 
was  destroyed.  This  condition  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  post  office;  its  remedy 
rests  with  the  public  and  it  is  to  them, 
through  you,  we  must  look  for  effective  co¬ 
operation. 

Most  of  these  delays  and  non  deliveries 
may  be  traced  directly  to  some  act  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  mailer  or  ad¬ 
dressee.  The  tendency,  I  know,  is  to  hold 
the  post  office  responsible  for  them,  yet  I 
think  few  people  will  want  to  blame  us  for 
the  failure  to  deliver  the  154,000  pieces  of 
mail  received  during  the  past  year  without 
address,  or  charge  to  us  the  delays  or  non- 
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deliveries  of  mail  received  without  postage 
or  with  incorrect  addresses  or  addresses  so 
illegibly  written  that  they  can  not  be  read, 
or  hold  us  responsible  for  the  10,000  pairs  of 
shoes  that  were  found  loose  in  the  mails  last 
year.  Most  delays  and  non-deliveries  are 
chargeable  to  carelessness,  so  that  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  I  have  to  suggest  is  the  exercise 
of  the  same  care  in  the  preparation  and 
disposition  of  mail  that  is  given  to  the  other 
important  details  of  business  and  social 
intercourse. 

It  would  make  this  article  too  long  to 
tell  how  each  one  of  the  causes  for  delay 
operates  as  a  drag  on  the  service,  but  it 
seems  advisable  to  discuss  at  least  two  of 
them — ^the  mail  received  without  street  ad¬ 
dress  and  that  with  insufficient  postage. 

No  Street  Named 

The  necessity  for  a  complete  street  and 
number  address  when  addressing  mail  to 
our  larger  cities  would  seem  to  be  so  ap¬ 
parent  as  to  require  no  reference  to  it,  but 
every  day  in  Chicago  we  receive  not  less 
than  75,000  pieces  of  mail  without  a  street 
address,  exclusive  of  that  addressed  to  the 
larger  and  well-known  business  houses, 
which  is  delayed  from  10  to  24  hours;  in 
fact,  some  of  it  is  not  delivered  at  all.  There 
are  48  carrier  stations  in  Chicago,  outside 
of  the  Main  Post  Office.  Mail  coming  into 
Chicago  for  delivery  here  is  separated  on 
the  trains  directly  to  the  postal  station 
from  which  delivery  is  to  be  made,  if  the 
piece  of  mail  bears  a  street  address;  but  with 
the  same  motion  that  he  would  dispose  of  a 
properly  addressed  letter,  the  clerk  places  a 
letter  without  street  address  in  a  box  la¬ 
beled  “No  Street  Named.”  Such  mail  is 
tied  up  and  sent  to  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  unworked.  When  it  is  received,  there 
is  no  use  putting  our  ordinary  clerks  on  it, 
but  we  must  use  the  very  best  men  we  have. 
They  will  pick  out  on  an  average  of  65,000 
pieces,  and  about  10,000  pieces  must  be  given 
directory  service.  Addresses  are  found  for 
about  58  per  cent,  of  the  10,000;  37  per  cent, 
are  returned  to  the  writer,  and  5  per  cent. 


are  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  This 
condition  slows  up  the  postal  service  in  all 
of  our  larger  cities  and  the  teachers  of  the 
country  can  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  it, 
for  much  of  the  mail  so  addressed  comes 
from  the  smaller  communities. 

Borrowing  the  Postage 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  3,000,000  pieces 
of  mail  received  without  postage,  there  is  a 
great  quantity  received  with  insufficient 
postage.  If  one  rate — that  is  two  cents — 
is  paid  on  a  letter,  we  do  not  return  it  for 
additional  postage,  but  forward  it  and  col¬ 
lect  the  deficiency  from  the  addressee.  In 
Chicago  we  collected  $447,000  on  short-paid 
mail  that  was  delivered  here  during  the  past 
year  and  it  is  probable  that  even  a  greater 
amount  was  marked  up  by  us  “short-paid” 
for  delivery  elsewhere.  The  work  of  rating 
this  matter  up  and  collecting  the  deficient 
postage  adds  considerably  to  the  work  of 
the  post  office  and  to  the  expense  of  con¬ 
ducting  it,  an  expense  which  ultimately 
falls  upon  the  taxpayer. 

The  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
the  school  system  in  Chicago  encourages  us 
in  the  belief  that  we  may  expect  the  same 
help  elsewhere.  For  the  past  two  years, 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  holidays  the 
teachers  have  prepared  and  distributed 
pamphlets  entitled  “Children — Put  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  out  of  Business.”  This 
pamphlet  contains  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  preparation  and  disposition  of  mail 
and  urges  our  patrons,  through  the  children, 
to  deposit  their  gift  packages  at  a  reasonable 
time  before  Christmas.  The  children  were 
required  to  copy  the  information  contained 
in  the  pamphlets  and  take  it  to  their  homes, 
and  largely  because  of  this  work  the  number 
of  defective  packages  at  the  holiday  season 
was  decreased  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  and 
every  deliverable  letter  and  package  was 
delivered  on  or  before  Christmas  Day. 

In  a  recent  address.  Postmaster  General 
New  said: 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  more  interested 
in  receiving  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  mail 
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service  than  in  any  effort  to  hold  postal  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  revenues  received  from  postage. 
I  do  not  mean  to  countenance  a  disregard  for 
expense,  for  every  public  servant  should  always 
have  that  in  mind,  but  what  I  do  mean  is  that  it 
is  my  belief  that  what  the  public  wants  from  the 
post  office  is  service — service  which  shall  be 
full  and  adequate;  service  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  their  business  and  the  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  social  life;  and  this  is  the 
policy  to  which  this  Administration  is  committed. 

That  is  a  policy  that  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  postal  employee  with  a  proper 
pride  in  his  work. 

“We  are  charged  with  a  duty  that  per¬ 
mits  of  only  a  complete  fulfillment,”  said 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  John 
H.  Bartlett,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore.  And  it  is  in 
an  effort  to  fulfill  that  duty  that  we  are 
turning  to  the  school  systems  of  the  country 
in  the  confident  belief  that  we  shall  receive 
their  support  in  our  effort  to  improve  the 
service  to  the  people. 

Return  Address 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  suggestion  I 
can  offer  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  value 
of  the  return  address  on  the  envelope  or 
wrapper  of  every  piece  of  mail  deposited 
with  the  post  office.  Its  use  can  not  be 
urged  too  strongly.  It  insures,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  return  of  the  letter  to  the  sender  and 
increases  the  chances  of  ultimate  delivery. 
If  everyone  placed  the  return  address  on  all 
mail  sent  out,  the  Dead  Letter  Office  would 
go  out  of  business.  If  our  patrons  can  be 
made  to  realize  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  care  and  the  value  of  the 
return  address  as  an  insurance  against 


their  own  carelessness,  it  will  result  in  a 
material  improvement  in  the  service  to  them. 

It  vnU  help  our  patrons  to  cooperate  with 
us  if  they: 

1 —  ^Write  the  name  and  address  plainly 
and  completely. 

2 —  Use  a  complete  street  and  number 
address  on  all  mail  intended  for  city  de¬ 
livery. 

3 —  Use  the  designation  North,  South, 
East  or  West  when  it  is  a  proper  part  of  the 
address. 

4 —  Prepay  postage  fully  on  all  letters  and 
parcels. 

5 —  Write  the  name  of  city  or  town  in  full. 
The  use  of  the  word  “city”  as  a  part  of  the 
address  frequently  results  in  delay. 

6 —  Wrap  parcel  post  carefully  in  heavy 
paper  and  tie  knots  securely. 

7—  PLACE  THE  RETURN  ADDRESS 
ON  EVERY  LETTER  OR  PACKAGE 
MAILED. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  they: 

1 —  Use  street  and  number  on  letter  heads 
and  in  the  return  address  on  the  envelope. 

2 —  Do  not  use  odd-shaped  or  unusually 
small-sized  cards  or  envelopes,  especially  at 
holiday  times. 

3 —  Avoid  abbreviation  of  state  names. 
Pa.,  la..  La.,  and  Va.  frequently  look  very 
much  alike  when  written.  It  is  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Me.,  Mo.,  Md.,  and  Ind. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  difference 
when  written  between  Cal.  and  Col.  as 
abbreviations  for  California  and  Colorado; 
Calif,  and  Colo,  are  safer. 

4—  DEPOSIT  MAIL  AS  SOON  AS  IT 
IS  READY.  This  will  often  save  a  day's 
time  in  delivery. 


We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by  Education. — Emerson. 


PREVAILING  PRACTICES  PROVOCATIVE  OF  INTELLECTUAL 

IMMORALITY 

Garry  Cleveland  Myers 

[The  protesting  observer  of  the  performances  here  described  is  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Education  as  well  as  President  of  the  Cleveland  Educational  Research  Club.  He  dissects  a  practice 
older  than  himself  and  as  persistent  as  it  is  pernicious.] 

DO  PRESENT  practices  in  school  but  you  give  them  time  enough  to  write 
promote  mental  immorality?  Are  several  pages.  Observe  the  look  of  great 
we  teaching  children  to  be  intellec-  surprise  they  manifest  when  you  emphasize 
tual  liars?  Does  the  average  child  dare  in  the  importance  of  their  being  concise  and 
school  to  speak  the  truth?  Let  us  see.  when  upon  handing  back  those  papers  a 

Walk  into  a  third  grade  class  when  a  drill  number  of  these  students  read  your  state- 
lesson  is  in  progress,  when  each  task  calls  ment:  “Words  have  been  wasted.”  Behold 
for  a  correct  answer  of  fact.  Note  the  their  great  astonishment  that  you  should 
number  of  mistakes  that  are  made,  and  how  make  such  demands  of  them.  Get  into 
many  times  you  hear  children  say  “I  do  those  students’  confidence,  to  learn  if  they 
not  know.”  Observe  also  what  hapi>ens  ever  had  had  training  on  conciseness  of  ex- 
when  a  child  called  uix)n  pauses  for  a  mo-  pression.  Many  of  them  probably  will 

ment  or  two  before  attempting  a  response,  volunteer  the  information  that  they  had 

Step  next  into  a  seventh  grade  class  and  always  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  write 
there  observe,  as  before,  responses  in  respect  about  as  many  words  as  possible,  that  many 
to  fact  material,  as  well  as  to  judgments,  by  a  time  they  had  been  told  by  their  high 
children.  Record  also  the  number  of  times  school  teacher  that  if  they  were  not  sure 
you  hear  children  say  “I  don’t  know.”  about  some  question  they  were  to  write 
Carefully  note  what  happens  when  a  child  upon  it  anyway. 

i  s  called  upon  who  does  not  respond  im-  Having  taught  students  in  training  schools 
mediately.  What  does  the  teacher  do  then  for  teachers  in  New  York  City  and  in 
and  what  do  the  other  children  of  the  class  Cleveland  for  several  years,  the  writer  has 
do  at  the  time?  From  this  class  go  to  a  class  attempted  to  check  up  on  this  problem.  He 
of  children  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Notice  has  acquired  considerable  testimony  from 

the  same  kind  of  phenomena  which  you  first-year  students  who,  as  a  rule,  say  that 

observed  in  the  earlier  grades.  Observe  they  had  learned  in  the  high  school  that  it 
particularly  the  freedom  with  which  the  paid  to  write  a  great  deal,  to  write  some- 
average  child  discusses  any  subject  offered,  thing  whether  they  knew  anything  about  the 
Seek  permission  to  examine  some  of  his  question  asked  or  not.  This  malpractice  is 
written  work,  particularly  his  examination  not  limited  to  written  exercises.  In  almost 
paper  in  answer  to  some  thought-provoking  any  school  how  rarely  the  reciter  hesitates  to 
question.  answer  almost  any  question  asked,  unless,  of 

Suppose  that  you  are  a  regular  teacher  of  course,  he  is  held  very  definitely  to  specific 
a  class  of  freshmen  in  a  college,  say,  or  school  facts. 

of  education.  You  are  giving  these  students  Now  let  us  return  to  those  third  grade 
their  first  written  test  on  some  specific  children.  If  it  was  an  average  class  which 
thought  question.  You  tell  them  they  you  visited,  you  did  not  hear,  perhaps,  a 
must  not  write  more  than  a  single  page,  single  child  during  one  whole  hour  say 
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“I  do  not  know.”  If,  however,  one  child 
did  venture  so  to  speak  the  truth,  he,  no 
doubt,  was  called  a  liar.  The  accusation 
was  not  quite  in  such  cold  hard-hearted 
terms  as  that.  “Of  course  you  know.” 
or  “Think,  child,  think,”  was  probably  the 
language  that  was  used.  The  child  so 
chastised  once  will  avoid  like  annoyances 
in  the  future.  He  will  learn  that  to  answer 
something,  no  matter  what,  pays  far  better 
than  not  to  answer  anything.  Moreover,  it 
will  occur  to  him  that  if  he  makes  an  answer, 
even  if  it  is  wrong,  he  stands  some  chance  of 
hitting  the  correct  reply. 

Here  is  an  incident  w'hich,  perhaps,  is 
true  to  type.  A  fact  question  is  presented 
to  a  class  of  children.  Up  go  a  score  of 
waving  hands  that  look  like  a  lot  of  broken 
tree  tops  in  a  hurricane.  Bruno,  who 
waves  most  violently,  is  called  upon.  He 
starts  off  with  a  dash,  then  hesitates.  A 
moment  more  of  pause  and  all  those  other 
waving  wiggling  children  vie  for  Bruno’s 
place.  The  chances  are  they  do  not  get 
that  place  right  then  and  there.  Bruno, 
rather  than  resign  to  them,  goes  on,  even  if 
he  is  very  uncertain  about  the  proper 
answer.  He  makes  an  heroic  effort.  Now 
those  wildly  waving  hands  were  not  alone 
in  forcing  out  of  him  an  answer.  The  looks 
and  gestures  of  impatience  by  the  teacher, 
may  have  offered  an  even  greater  pressure. 
The  average  child,  therefore,  not  only  dares 
not  say  “I  do  not  know,”  but  does  not  even 
dare  suggest  by  hesitating,  that  he  does  not 
know  or  that  he  is  taking  time  to  think. 
The  only  thing  for  him  to  do  when  called 
upon  is  to  pretend  to  know,  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  to  say  it 
quickly. 

Because  of  such  school  practices  the  child 
grows  more  and  more  doubtful  about  the 
correctness  of  the  answer  which  comes  first 
to  his  mind  and  which  he  learns  to  give  with¬ 
out  exercising  judgment.  He  is  not  sure, 
in  other  words,  if  what  he  is  about  to  give 
as  an  answer  is  correct  or  not;  and  this  un¬ 
certainty  increases  as  his  school  days  grow 
in  number.  The  habit  of  weighing  and  of 
judging  in  respect  to  the  value  of  an  answer 


which  flashes  to  his  mind,  the  average 
school  child  has  little  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  longer,  therefore,  he  goes  to 
school,  the  less  certain  is  he,  as  a  rule,  that 
what  comes  to  his  mind  is  correct.  This 
helps  explain  the  pain  from  which  we  adults 
suffer  in  respect  to  our  own  appraisal  of 
what  we  think  we  know.  Habitually  going 
off  half-cocked,  but  always  going  off,  in 
response  to  questions  calling  for  utilizing 
many  facts  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
master,  questions  calling  for  classifying, 
weighing,  comparing,  reasoning,  how  can  he 
escape  an  intellectual  immorality?  He  can¬ 
not  escape,  since  he  lacks  those  very  habits 
which  serve  as  the  balance  wheel  of  thinking. 

Returning  to  Bruno — If  he  had  been 
away  from  the  annoyances  and  fears  of  that 
schoolroom  he  might  have  marshalled  to  his 
use  enough  experiences  to  answer  a  thought 
question.  But  at  the  time  Bruno  tried  to 
answer,  the  classroom  was  no  place  for  him 
to  think.  How  can  any  child  think  in 
school,  while  hands  are  waving  all  about  him, 
and  while  the  teacher  by  her  face  betrays 
impatience?  The  child  doesn’t  dare  take 
time  to  think.  He  is  punished  when  he 
does.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  manifests 
speed-dynamics  in  his  hands  and  voice,  and 
if  he  says  something  quickly,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  he  meets  usually  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  teacher  and  his  comrades.  But 
woe  to  him  if  he  should  pause  or  venture 
honestly  to  say  “I  do  not  know.” 

This  same  phenomenon  we  notice  in  the 
higher  grades;  only  it  is  more  pronounced 
perhaps.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the 
readiness  of  the  child  called  upon  to  recite 
in  response  to  thought  questions  in  the 
upper  grades.  The  average  high  school 
pupil  becomes  in  consequence  a  glorified 
bluffer.  A.  E.  McNelley  in  a  study  on 
bluflBng  {School  and  Society y  Jan.  5,  1924), 
found  that  one  high  school  pupil  out  of 
three  said  that  if  he  were  asked  the  date  of 
the  Norman  invasion  of  England  and  did 
not  know  he  would  answer  anyway.  Why 
should  not  the  average  child  in  the  school 
room  attempt  an  answer  to  everything 
asked  him?  The  chances  are  strongly  in  his 
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favor  if  he  gambles,  but  much  against  him 
if  he  does  not  try. 

This  habit  of  the  child  to  answer  every 
question  asked  is  not  limited,  of  course,  to 
his  oral  work.  He  does  it  in  his  written 
work  as  well.  Our  whole  grading  system 
puts  a  premium  upon  wrong  and  empty 
answers,  upon  guesses,  upon  intellectual 
lying.  In  earlier  articles,  the  writer  pointed 
out  that  in  our  grading  system,  say  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  of  number  work  we  customarily 
grade  a  wrong  answer  the  same  as  no 
answer.  So  long  as  we  do  that,  of  course, 
it  would  be  foolish  for  the  child  (since  prac¬ 
tically  all  children  work  for  grades  in  spite 
of  our  wishes  and  ideals)  not  to  put  down 
something  even  when  he  does  not  know. 
Consequently,  in  his  written  work  the  child 
almost  always  answers.  The  few  intellect¬ 
ually  honest  children  who  do  not  do  so 
on  their  own  accord  are  urged  by  their 
teachers  to  attempt  every  question  asked; 
indeed,  they  probably  are  scolded  if  they 
don’t  always  put  some  answers  down. 
They,  in  other  words,  are  chastised  if  they 
do  not  lie.  In  an  earlier  article  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  solution  to  this 
malady,  namely,  to  grade  children  on  fact 
material  on  the  basis  of  right  minus  wrong; 
to  evaluate  the  wrong  answer  in  terms  of  its 
merit  to  learning;  and  to  recognize  an  er¬ 
ror  as  a  positive  loss,  and  not  as  just  no 
answer. 

Now  if  the  child  were  stimulated  by  such 
a  grading  scheme  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
rightness  or  the  wrongness  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  which  comes  to  his  mind  before  he 
makes  an  answer  he  probably  would  learn 
to  know  when  he  is  right,  and  would  tend 
habitually  to  respond  only  with  right 
answers  (in  fact  situations).  An  error 
would  come  to  be  a  serious  matter.  But 
now  there  is  no  motive  for  the  average  child 
to  make  such  judgments;  all  he  needs  to  do 
is  to  answer  the  first  thing  which  flashes  to 
his  mind.  Our  standard  tests,  moreover, 
which  have  two  measures,  one  of  speed  and 
one  of  accuracy,  also  motivate  the  child  al¬ 
ways  to  answer  something,  to  be  mentally 
immoral,  shall  we  say?  The  standards  set 


up  by  the  tests  prompt  the  teacher  to  put 
pressure  on  the  child  for  more  speed,  pres¬ 
sure  to  make  an  attempt  quickly,  regardless, 
more  or  less,  of  the  accuracy  of  his  answer. 

Promoting  vigorously  this  mental  im¬ 
morality,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  mania 
for  speed.  Educators  in  America  have  gone 
mad  on  speed.  The  learner  is  the  sufferer. 
The  same  stop  watch  which  stimulates  more 
vigorous  effort  also  stimulates  the  child  to 
be  intellectually  dishonest.  There  is  also 
the  perennial  human  trait  of  self-deception, 
the  notion  that  amount  attempted  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  amount  achieved.  Short-sighted 
human  creatures  that  we  are,  we  lose  our¬ 
selves  in  simple  evidences  of  speeding 
progress,  forgetting  how  the  end  has  been 
arrived  at  and  what  has  happened  all  the 
while  in  the  arriving. 

Of  course  no  one  can  hand  out  a  device 
that  will  suflSce  to  cure  this  malady  of 
mental  immorality  which  the  average  school 
seems  to  develop  in  the  child.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  mere  mechanics  or  cut- 
and  dried  practices,  as  it  is  an  attitude  of 
the  teacher  backed  up  by  philosophy.  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  hope  to  develop  in  the  child 
an  intellectual  honesty,  a  desire  by  him  to 
be  square  and  fair  with  himself  and  with  his 
teacher,  we  as  teachers  must  develop  that 
attitude  toward  the  child  ourselves. 

It  is  a  rare  class  room  where  the  ideally 
moral  atmosphere  for  learning  is  found. 
Rather  one  finds  usually  a  matching  of  the 
teacher’s  wits  with  those  of  the  children, 
a  suggestion  that  the  child,  when  he  gets 
the  opportunity,  will  ‘*put  it  over”  on  the 
teacher.  How  widely  there  prevails  the 
attitude  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Her  procedure  bespeaks  her  lack 
of  faith  in  children.  If  you  say  to  the 
average  teacher  that  she  should  train  the 
child,  even  in  the  lowest  grades,  to  say  “I 
do  not  know,”  when  that  is  a  fact,  or  in  his 
written  work,  not  to  put  anything  down 
unless  he  is  sure  about  it,  that  teacher  im¬ 
mediately  will  ask’you  this  question:  “What 
about  the  lazy  child?”  At  that  moment 
she  will  assure  you  that  there  are  a  great 
many  such  children  in  her  class  room,  and 
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that  the  proposed  procedure  would  stimu¬ 
late  children  just  to  loaf.  The  first  answer 
to  such  a  question  is  that  we  are  never  sure 
that  any  child  is  fundamentally  lazy.  Of 
course  we  call  a  person  lazy  when  he  does  not 
work  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  effort 
on  any  task  set  before  him  as  is  conven¬ 
tionally  proper.  That  same  child  who  in 
terms  of  the  teacher’s  language  may  be  very 
lazy  in  his  arithmetic,  may  also  be  a  most 
industrious  child  upon  the  playground.  His 
seeming  laziness  is  largely  a  matter  of  his 
immediate  interest. 

To  be  sure,  if  any  teacher  starts  right  out 
with  a  class  of  children  who  have  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  trained  imder  the  assumption  that 
they  are  dishonest  and  that  they  would 
get  ahead  of  the  teacher  if  they  could,  these 
children  probably  would  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity  at  times  to  say,  “I  do  not 
know.”  A  few  such  children  would  lose 
perhaps  in  certain  formal  habits  of  mem¬ 
orizing  facts.  There  would  undoubtedly 
be  some  losses  and  difficulties  in  the  process 
of  transition;  but  against  these  small  losses 
how  enormous  would  be  the  gain  that  would 
come  to  most  of  those  children,  if  each  child, 
on  his  first  day  in  school,  would  understand 
that  the  teacher’s  job  is  not  to  outwit  his 
cleverness  at  avoiding  work  but  to  help  him 
find  out  facts  and  learn  to  think.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  he  could  be 
stimulated  to  say,  frankly  and  honestly  “I 
do  not  know,”  when  he  does  not  know,  not 
only  would  he  develop  good  moral  habits  but, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  let  his  teacher  know 
just  where  his  difficulties  lie.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  could  help  him.  Is  there  not  contrary 
to  such  a  point  of  view,  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  average  school,  for  the  teacher  to  go 
on  the  assumption  that  children  are  not 
quite  honest  until  they  prove  themselves  to 
be  so?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  she  were 
to  act  in  the  belief  that  her  children  are 


trustworthy  until  she  has  found  evidences 
to  the  contrary.  Courts  of  justice  have 
long  held  this  view.  Why  should  not 
teachers? 

When  the  teacher  has  the  right  phil¬ 
osophy,  when  the  atmosphere  in  her  school 
room  is  favorable  to  learning,  her  children 
will  be  free  to  say  “I  do  not  know,”  when 
the  occasion  demands  them  to  say  so.  Of 
course  children  then  will  learn  how  serious 
an  error  is  but  that  this  seriousness  is  not 
in  terms  of  the  annoyance  to  the  teacher; 
that  to  make  an  error  is  not  an  im¬ 
morality  but  is  a  matter  of  wrong  learning 
habits. 

If,  then,  we  would  teach  our  children  to 
be  intellectually  honest,  if  we  would  help 
them  to  develop  good  habits  of  thinking,  we 
must  strive  to  create  an  atmosphere  where 
they  will  have  time  to  think  and  where  they 
will  be  happy  as  a  result  of  their  thinking. 
Consequently  we  should  work  for  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  school  room  where  a  child  is 
not  annoyed  by  other  children,  where  chil¬ 
dren  will  feel  an  eagerness  to  help  their 
comrade  solve  his  problems  and  overcome 
his  difficulties,  instead  of  thinking  always  of 
themselves,  instead  of  always  striving  to 
get,  by  hook  or  crook,  a  chance  to  speak  and 
win  attention.  The  ideal  class  room  will 
be  the  one  in  which  the  child  will,  without 
any  fear,  confess  his  ignorance  and  be  free 
to  take  ample  time  to  organize  the  ideas 
and  the  facts  which  he  has  available,  to  war¬ 
rant  a  conclusion. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  ordinarily 
the  child  will  work,  in  recitation,  fast  enough 
without  stimulation  from  the  teacher  sug¬ 
gesting  speed,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a 
place  in  the  class  room  for  the  teacher  to  say 
“hurry.”  Oh  for  the  school  where  children 
always  are  allowed  to  think,  where  they  dare 
to  speak  the  truth  and  where  no  teacher 
ever  calls  a  child  a  liar! 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 


By  Wm.  McAndrew 


WE  HAVE  passed  through  a  change 
of  practice  in  school  direction.  The 
older  ones  of  us  remember  the  time 
when  school  boards  examined  and  selected 
teachers,  disciplined  the  pupils,  made  the 
course  of  study  and  chose  the  text  books. 
Collier's  Weekly  in  a  summary  of  proper  pro¬ 
cedures  for  school  management  [)uts  all 
these  duties,  and  more,  directly  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  constitutes 
the  school  board  little  more  than  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  policies  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  considerable 
prominence  is  toeing  given  to  the  danger  of 
entrusting  education  to  the  school-masters. 
One  editor  admonishes  us  that  the  schools 
originated  with  legislatures,  not  with  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  people,  not  the  pedagogues, 
pay  the  bills.  The  national  theory  is  that, 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  civic  organization 
which  “we  the  people”  set  up,  the  schools 
should  realize  the  people’s,  not  the  teachers*, 
will.  It  is  as  "s^Tong  to  surrender  education 
to  educators  as  it  is  to  leave  self-government 
to  the  oflBce  holders.  Unless  public  opinion 
permeates  school  precedure  education  crys- 
talizes  on  an  ancient  outline  and  retards 
rather  than  advances  progress. 

What  is  public  opinion  upon  education? 
The  school  superintendent  gets  opinion 
enough  from  outside  the  system  but  it  isn’t 
public-minded.  It  is  a  narrowly  self-inter¬ 
ested  estimate.  Occasionally,  when  asked, 
a  prominent  layman,  a  Newton  Baker,  a 
William  Redfield,  a  Calvin  Coolidge,  will 
turn  his  mind  to  the  broad  principles  of 
public  policy  and  the  school’s  relation 
thereto.  There  is  no  educational  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  American  letters  superior  to 
some  of  Jefferson’s,  De  Witt  Clinton’s, 
Thaddeus  Stevens’,  Horace  Mann’s,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s,  Woodrow  Wilson’s, 
speeches  when  these  men  were  in  active  po¬ 


litical  life.  The  Educational  Review  has 
promises  from  four  men  of  broad  training  in 
the  public  services  that  they  will  prepare 
for  these  pages  a  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  what  the  American  doctrine  of  public 
schools  is  and  how  they  think  the  people’s 
servants,  the  school  managers,  should  carry 
it  out. 

There  is  a  profession  wEich  one  has  a  right 
to  charge  with  thinking  public  mindedly, 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  public  press.  If 
one  could  ever  get  at  these  mysteriously 
anonymous  people  when  they  are  not  so 
nervously  busy  one  might  find  in  one  edi¬ 
tor’s  equipment  a  complete  system  of  polity 
with  public  education  fitted  logically  into  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
used  to  have  an  editor  of  that  sort,  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispakh,  another;  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  a  third.  They  are  either 
dead  or  busy  with  other  branches  of  politics. 
The  Boston  Transcript's  editorials  are  gen¬ 
erally  free  from  the  narrow  scholasticism 
that  lingers  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  beloved 
city.  Since  John  Finley  ceased  school¬ 
mastering  and  joined  the  New  York  Times 
its  editorials  on  education  have  given  cre¬ 
dence  to  a  famous  assertion  of  Lincoln’s  that 
public  schooling  is  not  merely  very  impor¬ 
tant  but  is  the  most  important  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  people.  Finley’s  educational 
theory,  no  matter  what  his  collegiate  asso¬ 
ciations  were,  is,  as  he  is  himself,  demo¬ 
cratic.  He  writes  on  summer  schools  as  of 
a  big  evangelist  revival.  “These  students 
and  teachers  are  as  widely  representative 
as  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion.  Every  state  is  represented.  These 
missionaries  carry  back  to  their  communities 
word  of  the  best  things.  To  the  visiting 
student  the  city  is  as  Rome  was  to  Tityrus 
in  Virgil’s  first  Eclogue."  Then  comes  a 
piece  of  goodly  Latin.  WTiat  other  living 
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American  would  quote  a  classic  couplet  in 
the  original  or  succeed  in  getting  it  printed? 
Finley  is  the  only  man  I  know  who  can 
quote  classic  writers  without  apology  and 
without  pedantry. 

It  is  no  little  benefit  to  all  of  us  whose 
hearts  are  set  on  the  success  of  schools  that 
the  Times  presents  these  cheering  outputs 
in  its  editorial  columns  so  often.  An 
English  or  a  French  newspaper  gives  itself 
commonly  to  extended  essays  on  this  theme 
upon  its  front  page.  Our  press  must  have 
the  news  impulse  for  its  editorials.  If  the 
school  board  fights  over  some  improvement 
the  editor  next  day  may  get  his  general 
principles  in  print  to-morrow  but  no  later. 
One  could  almost  justify  the  staging  of  a 
sham  battle  in  the  board  rooms  with  oratory 
and  close  voting  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
editors  good  pegs  to  hang  their  educational 
editorials  upon.  Else  will  the  public  out¬ 
side  of  parents  cease  to  think  of  this  “the 
most  important  service.”  Finley  takes 
the  gathering  of  teachers  in  Washington  for 
a  text  and  under  the  title  “Faith  in  Edu¬ 
cation”  runs  fourteen  inches  of  revival  of 
the  good  old  American  belief  thus: 

“  Another  great  body  of  citizens  is  in 
convention  assembled.  Ten  thousand  men 
and  women,  more  or  less,  representing  at 
least  twenty  million  children  of  the  schools 
of  the  forty-eight  States  and  the  outlying 
territories,  have  gathered  in  Washington  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Teachers’  Association.  They  have  met  to 
exchange  views  and  take  common  action, 
looking  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
the  republic  of  to-morrow,  strengthening  the 
essential  basis  of  our  whole  democratic  life. 
Education  is  basic  to  a  better  society  and  to 
a  better  government,  but  not  just  any  kind 
of  education.  It  must  be  of  a  sort  to  com¬ 
mand  the  faith  both  of  the  public  and  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  It  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  public  support.  But  even  more  es¬ 
sential  is  the  personal  belief  of  the  teachers 
in  the  high  significance  of  their  own  calling.” 

Speaking  of  the  “careless,  contemptuous 


and  more  coercive  criticism”  flung  at  schools 
by  laymen  ignorant  of  present  educaton 
the  editor  says : 

“Against  these  it  is  necessary  constantly 
for  the  teachers  to  be  fighting  professionally, 
not  for  their  own  personal  advantage  or  from 
a  class  interest,  but  as  patriots  with  a  per¬ 
ception  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
of  the  dependence  of  free  government  upon 
the  schools.  For,  though  education  comes 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  in  a  considerable 
measure  from  personal  experience,  the 
schools  are  after  all  essential  to  the  best 
operation  of  all  other  educational  forces. 
Their  ideals  and  practices,  cultivated  and 
fixed  when  ‘strengthened  by  a  robust 
family  life  and  fortified  by  a  reverent  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,’  may  be  overcome  by  other 
and  counteracting  influences  in  the  social  or 
industrial  life  into  which  their  pupils  are 
graduated.  Nevertheless,  the  schools  are 
the  ‘main  instrumentalities  consciously 
used  by  the  nation  to  realize  its  hope  of 
success  in  popular  government.’ 

“Seneca  said  long  ago  that  not  alone  they 
are  useful  to  the  State  who  ‘bring  forth  can¬ 
didates  for  oflBce’  or  who  ‘decide  for  peace 
or  war,’  but  also  they  who  instruct 
the  minds  of  youth.  The  convention  in 
Washington  in  what  it  represents  in  this 
republic — something  without  which  the 
American  kind  of  government  extending 
over  a  continent  does  not  seem  permanently 
possible — is  important  in  strengthening  the 
faith  of  teachers  in  their  own  profession. 
Without  them  and  the  schools  which  they 
teach  there  could  be  no  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  without  training  in  childhood 
there  could  be  no  fair  chance  in  manhood  or 
womanhood  for  millions.  With  the  schools 
and  the  teachers  whom  the  convention  in 
Washington  represents,  guided  by  pro¬ 
fessional  ideals  and  kept  free  of  political 
partisan  control,  we  may  keep  and  streng¬ 
then  our  faith  not  only  in  education  but  in 
democracy  itself.” 

t 

Next  day,  with  President  Coolidge’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  teachers  as  a  theme  Finley  sets 
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the  schools  before  their  owners  in  this  sturdy 
fashion: 

“President  Coolidge’s  address  before  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  of  the  old-fashioned  flamboyant 
Fourth  of  July  type.  It  had  no  noisy 
exordium.  It  did  not  end  in  fireworks. 
The  exuberance  of  youth  which  in  times 
gone  by  had  made  the  day,  as  he  said  (doubt¬ 
less  remembering  celebrations  in  his  child¬ 
hood  up  among  the  Green  Mountains),  an 
occasion  for  boasting,  did  not  disturb  the 
calm  and  measured  statements  of  his  speech. 
It  was  without  one  vainglorious  word  and 
had  only  one  glint  of  humor  in  its  rugged 
sentences.  For  he  must  have  smiled  at  his 
own  want  of  cautiousness  in  saying  that  the 
world  is  fairly  well  agreed  on  the  probable 
permanence  of  the  first  four  tables  of  the 
arithmetic  wdth  which  he  struggled  when 
he  was  in  district  school.  And  he  must 
have  had  in  mind  another  convention,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  same  hour  and  in  Cleveland, 
when  he  added  that  it  was  not  thought  that 
these  tables  needed  to  be  changed  or  that 
we  can  make  any  progress  by  refusing  to 
apply  them.  His  address  was  a  thoroughly 
safe  and  sane  celebration  of  the  nation’s 
birthday — which  was  by  a  happy  coincidence 
his  own. 

“The  President  expressed  diflSdence  in 
speaking  on  education  in  the  presence  of 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach.  But 
doubtless  all  present  would  have  marked 
him  100  on  his  presentation  of  the  case  for 
the  schools.  It  was  reported  some  time  ago 
that  the  little  red  schoolhouse  was  to  be 
used  as  a  Coolidge  emblem,  suggesting  a 
return  to  primitive  methods.  But  the 
President’s  program  would  not  be  fitly 
symbolized  by  such  an  emblem.  He  is 
looking  forward  and  not  back.  This  is 
what  [he  has  to  say  about  the  district 
school : 

The  old  one-room  country  school,  such  as  I 
attended,  ought  to  give  way  to  the  consolidated 
school,  with  a  modern  building  and  an  adequate 
teaching  force  commensurate  with  the  best  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  provided  for  our  urban  popu¬ 


lation.  While  life  in  the  open  country  has  many 
advantages  that  are  denied  to  those  reared  on 
the  pavements,  and  among  crowded  buildings, 
it  ought  no  longer  to  be  handicapped  by  poor 
school  facilities.  The  resources  exist  with  which 
they  can  be  provided,  if  they  are  adequately 
marshaled  and  employed. 

“New  York  State,  for  one,  has  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it  has  such  provision  j 
for  all  its  country  school  children. 

“The  next  plank  in  the  President’s  edu¬ 
cational  platform  is  also  sound.  It  is  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  all  communi¬ 
ties  have  the  same  obligations  to  the  children 
and  to  society,  their  wealth  and  resources 
vary,  and  the  State  Treasury  should  be 
called  upon  to  supply  the  needed  deficiency,  t 
The  State,  one  of  whose  functions — its  chief 
one  next  to  safety  and  health — is  to  see  that 
all  the  children  have  school  advantages, 
must  not  only  set  the  standards  and  super¬ 
vise  the  teaching,  but  also  contribute  to 
the  equalization  of  these  advantages  and  of 
the  consequent  burdens.  ■ 

“The  President’s  third  plank  has  found  its  ? 
way  into  the  Republican  platform.  Upon  it 
he  stands  squarely  with  this  statement : 

Pending  before  the  Congress  is  the  report  of  a  j 
committee  which  proposes  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Relief,  to  be  presided  over  j 
by  a  Cabinet  oflBcer.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this 
does  not  mean  any  interference  with  the  local 
control  and  dignity,  but  is  rather  an  attempt  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  educational  effort, 
such  proposal  has  my  hearty  endorsement  and  i 
support.  I 

“While  education  is  a  State  function,  the 
cause  of  education  is  of  national  concern, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  give 
all  the  States  the  benefit  of  information  and 
advice  growing  out  of  scientific  investiga-  j 
tions  and  to  insure  a  uniform  standard  of 
education.  That  all  children  in  all  the 
States  may  be  free  to  avail  of  at  least  this 
minimum  promise  is  the  aim  of  the  child 
labor  amendment  which  has  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States. 

“Despite  all  the  criticism  of  the  schools 
for  their  shortcomings,  which  the  teachers 
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are  the  first  to  recognize  and  the  most  eager 
in  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  overcome, 
the  people  at  large  have,  as  President 
Coolidge  said,  demonstrated  their  faith  in 
education  and  their  determination  to  use 
their  wealth  more  and  more  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  is  only  through  this  that 
‘the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  justify  itself.  ’  This  is  as  certain 
as  the  permanence  of  the  first  four  tables  in 
the  President’s  arithmetic.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  food  that’s  good  for  the 
citizen.  He  doesn’t  read  our  professional 
journals.  The  Times y  the  Transcripty  the 
Republicany  the  Public  LedgeVy  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  News  do  count  it  a 
public  duty  to  discuss  their  schools  with 
their  readers. 

William  Lewis  says  somewhere  that  a  line 
in  a  layman’s  newspap)er  keeps  or  hinders 
education  more  than  ten  in  a  school  periodi¬ 
cal.  William  ought  to  be  entitled  to  an 
opinion ;  he  has  written  for  both  publications. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  this  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

‘‘Education.  How  many  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities  are  recorded  in  its  name.  Was  not 
Nero  educated?  Yes,  but  not  in  moral 
conscience  and  righteousness.  Was  not 
Benedict  Arnold  educated?  Yes,  but  he 
had  very  little  sense  in  patriotism  and 
conscience.  Was  not  the  late  German 
Emperor  educated?  Yes,  in  art,  science, 
literature  and  even  in  theology.  But  few 
criminals  outcrimed  him  in  human  history. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word 
education  must  be  definitely  qualified.  Of 
what  kind  is  it?  In  what  direction  does  it 
lead?  WTiat  is  the  student  going  to  do  with 
his  sharpened  weapons?  Is  he  going  to 
wreck  a  bank?  Is  he  going  to  hold  up  a 
train?  Is  he  going  to  set  fire  to  a  city?  Is 
he  going  to  murder  his  neighbor?  Is  he 
going  to  dynamite  a  great  news  plant  that 
stands  for  a  square  deal  in  the  labor 
world? 

‘‘What  does  it  mean  to  be  ‘educated’? 


Let  some  dictionary  man  speak  out.  Let 
some  university  president  tell  us  whether 
it  means  to  respect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  sneer  at  certain  parts  of 
it  which  you  do  not  personally  like.  The 
supporters  of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  a  reason  and  a  right  to  ask 
the  presidents  and  instructors  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  what  they  really  mean  by  educa¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
We  must  have  something  better  than  that. 
We  know  it  means  ‘lead  out,’  ‘lead  forth.’ 
But  Chicago  and  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
asking  now  with  a  new  emphasis,  ‘What  is 
it  that  the  university  is  going  to  lead  out — 
a  moral  idiot  or  a  sane  citizen  with  a  con¬ 
science?*  If  sensible  men  are  to  be  asked 
for  millions  to  endow  the  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  schools,  these  men  are 
going  to  ask  with  fresh  interest  and  em¬ 
phasis,  ‘What  sort  of  citizens  are  you 
going  to  train  in  your  university?  Are  you 
going  to  lay  more  stress  on  chemistry  than 
you  do  on  character?’  ‘Are  you  going  to 
fan  the  central  fires  of  the  universe  called 
God  and  the  human  conscience  or  are  you 
going  to  have  sneering  professors  who  make 
light  of  these  everlasting  verities?’  The 
men  who  give  money  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  have  a  right  to  ask  these  questions. 
And  it  is  their  duty  to  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

“Do  we  not  know  that  a  book  written  by 
a  professor  of  one  of  our  northern  uni¬ 
versities  and  distributed  by  the  thousands 
since  the  World  War  began  had  patches  of 
poison  thought  in  it  which  would  undermine 
Christian  citizenship?  Professor  Todd’s 
book  belittled  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  compared  with  that  of  certain  German 
propagandists.  On  certain  of  our  high  school 
buildings  is  written  in  conspicuous  letters 
‘The  education  of  the  youth  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  State.’  Well,  that  altogether 
depends  on  how  and  in  what  they  are  edu¬ 
cated.  For  forty  years  Germany  educated 
her  youth  to  be  military  marauders  and 
murderers.  The  education  of  her  youth  was 
the  undoing  of  the  State.  If  you  mean  edu¬ 
cation  in  honor,  in  principles  of  justice,  in  the 
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square  deal,  in  kindness,  in  neighborliness,  in 
a  clean  conscience,  in  righteousness,  in  pat¬ 
riotism,  in  first-class  Christian  citizenship, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  will  ‘the  education 
of  the  youth’  be  ‘the  foundation  of  the 
State.  ’ 

“What  avails  chemistry  without  char¬ 
acter?  What  use  has  mathematics  without 
manhood?  Who  can  trust  the  sharp  men¬ 
tality  of  a  moral  idiot?  We  have  all  had  our 
pity  stirred  by  Doctor  Hale’s  story  of  ‘The 
Man  without  a  Country,’  but  the  man  with¬ 
out  a  conscience  is  worse. 

“Wanted:  Schools  that  teach  the  essential 
worth  of  the  human  soul.  W’anted:  Col¬ 
leges  that  put  first  in  importance  conscience 
and  character.  Wanted:  Universities  that 
regard  great  souls  as  of  more  importance 
than  great  sprinters.  The  citizens  who  sup¬ 
port  these  educational  institutions  have  the 
moral,  the  financial,  and  the  civil  right  to 
expect  from  them  ‘First  things  first.’ 
Real  people  are  getting  tired  of  education, 
so  called,  that  stops  short  of  the  real  thing. 
And  education  that  stops  short  of  conscience, 
character,  and  courageous  citizenship  is  not 
the  real  thing.  It  is  even  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  duller  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  fool 
the  better.  It  is  dangerous  to  furnish  an 
idiot  with  a  loaded  gun.  Let  the  guardians 
and  the  conservators  of  our  Christian 
American  civilization  beware  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  moral  idiot  and  of  any  institution 
that  fosters  conditions  to  produce  him — or, 
her.’’ 

The  Transcript  editor’s  influence  in  main¬ 
taining  healthy  public  support  for  Boston’s 
schools  has  been  praised  in  many  a  con¬ 
vention  throughout  the  country.  No  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  daily  school  history  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  capital  is  let  go  by  if  it  can  justify 
a  word  or  two  of  benefiting  comment.  Here 
is  a  late  bit  of  praise  for  a  recent  Boston 
move: 

“The  Boston  School  Committee  has  done 
well  in  having  had  printed  and  distributed 
a  code  of  manners  and  conduct  for  pupils 
about  to  enter  the  various  high  schools  of 


the  city.  The  need  for  such  instruction 
has  always  been  urgent,  and,  if  appear¬ 
ances  in  public  places  are  to  be  believed, 
it  is  more  urgent  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
of  right  action  that  are  applicable  to  every 
circumstance,  but  certainly  it  is  possible  to 
formulate  a  set  of  principles  by  which 
individual  conduct  should  be  governed. 
The  French  have  long  recognized  this  fact. 
Refusing  to  leave  the  teaching  of  proper 
behavior  to  mere  chance,  they  have  found 
place  in  the  school  program  for  explicit 
instruction  in  the  subject  with  the  result 
that  their  children  learn  early  and  often 
the  lesson  of  honesty  to  selves  and  polite¬ 
ness  to  elders. 

“The  Boston  code,  which  has  been  written 
by  William  H.  Cunningham  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  has  attracted  more 
than  local  attention  and  educators  in  many 
cities  are  commending  it  to  their  school 
authorities.  It  possesses  the  virtue  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
planned  as  a  substitute  for  all  instruction 
in  the  home  and  there  is  no  intention  of  re¬ 
lieving  parents  of  their  plain  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  After  all,  fathers  and 
mothers  must  remain  the  great  teachers  in 
this  important  subject,  but  they  can  easily 
become  more  eflScient  teachers.  It  will  be 
especially  helpful,  for  instance,  if  they  can 
be  made  to  see  the  value  of  positive  as 
opposed  to  negative  instruction.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  boy  is  told  simply  that  he  must 
not  lie  or  cheat  when  in  reality  he  ought 
to  be  told  why  he  should  be  honest  and 
straightforward.  Let  the  emphasis  be 
placed  on  rightness  rather  than  on  wrong¬ 
ness.” 

And  here  is  a  Baltimore  editor’s  opinion 
on  a  matter  of  administration  that  has 
bothered  school  boards  until  a  large  number 
of  them  have  yielded  to  an  inevitable  revolu¬ 
tion  affecting  the  whole  social  field.  It  is 
from  the  Baltimore  American: 

“The  ruling  that  married  women  cannot 
be  barred  from  positions  as  teachers  in 
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Baltimore  public  schools  is  eminently  fair 
and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

“Thousands  of  married  women  in  the 
city  can  be  found  working  in  oflBces,  stores, 
and  industrial  plants,  with  their  employers 
making  no  complaint  that  their  marriage 
detracts  from  their  worth.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  employers  maintain  that  a 
married  woman  is  apt  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  her  duties  than  the  girl  with  an  eye  to 
matrimony. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  married  women 
engaged  in  teaching  should  be  singled  out 


for  attack.  If  anything,  it  would  seem  that 
marriage  would  broaden  their  outlook  and 
enhance  their  value  as  teachers. 

“In  any  event,  so  long  as  married  men  are 
permitted  to  teach,  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  married  women.  No 
one  will  anticipate  a  rush  of  married  women 
teachers  as  a  result  of  the  ruling.  But  it 
may  be  possible  that  many  teachers  who 
had  contemplated  marrying  men  with  lim¬ 
ited  incomes,  and  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  for  fear  of  losing  their  posi¬ 
tions,  may  now  be  able  to  marry  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  at  the  same  time.” 


Without  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  advantages  of  a  free  press,  that 
habitual  and  incessant  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  which  is  essential  to  all  human  improve¬ 
ment,  could  no  more  exist  among  a  numerous  scattered  population,  than  the  commerce 
of  disconnected  continents  could  traverse  the  ocean  without  the  arts  of  navigation. 

— George  McDuffie. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

Victor  Olander 


[In  the  long  list  of  bibliography  of  the  junior  high  school  movement  it  is  diflficult  to  find  an  extended 
discussion  by  a  layman.  In  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  editorial  promise  was 
made  to  supply  during  the  year  opinions  on  education  by  other  than  school  men.  Here  is  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  an  address  made  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  by  Mr.  Victor  Olander  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Labor.] 


The  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor  is  op¬ 
posed  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  junior  high  school  plan.  I  am 
in  a  position  here  now  of  presenting  our  case 
in  a  somewhat  more  positive  fashion,  since 
we  have  had  further  time  to  investigate,  and 
to  say  to  you  that  we  want  to  lodge  a  vig¬ 
orous  protest  against  the  sort  of  proposition 
which  it  appears  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  decided  to  inaugurate  in  the 
school  system  of  Chicago. 

The  plan  which  the  Board  of  Education 
has  decided  upon  for  the  Chicago  schools  is 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Educational 
Commission,  as  adopted  by  the  Board. 
That  report,  I  take  it,  is  now  a  report  of  the 
Board  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  In  our 
investigations  of  this  question  we  used  that 
report  as  the  basis,  and  have  made  inquiries 
in  those  cities  which  the  Commission  visited, 
and  we  understand  not  only  from  that  re¬ 
port,  but  from  the  statements  made  by 
gentlemen  evidently  representing  the  school 
authorities  at  various  meetings  in  Chicago, 
that  what  is  planned  here  is  similar  to  that 
now  in  eflFect  in  the  cities  mentioned  in  that 
report. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
so-called  junior  high  school  plan  comes  upon 
the  educational  sea  flying  false  colors,  even 
some  of  its  most  ardent  supporters  frankly 
admitting  that  the  title  “Junior  High 
School  ”  is  a  misnomer.  Now,  the  adoption 
of  that  name  our  investigation  shows  was 
not  an  accident,  but  was  deliberate  and  had 
a  very  clear  purpose,  which  I  shall  discuss 
later.  I  presume  some  of  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers  know  that  I  am  a  sailor,  and  one  of 


the  most  detestable  things  that  any  one  at 
sea  can  be  accused  of  is  to  sail  under  false 
colors,  and  whenever  any  ship  resorts  to 
trickery  of  that  kind,  she  very  properly  be¬ 
comes  the  object  of  close  scrutiny  and  se¬ 
rious  suspicion.  Usually  it  is  found  that  she 
is  being  operated  for  some  sinister  purpose, 
which,  of  course  her  commander  and  crew 
do  not  even  care  to  admit,  and  so  simply 
to  ask  the  master  of  a  ship  of  that  kind  what 
her  purpose  is  is  not  likely  to  bring  you  any 
reliable  information.  You  have  to  conduct 
a  search.  That  is  just  what  I  and  my  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  have 
been  doing  with  regard  to  this  “Junior  High” 
plan,  and  we  believe  we  have  discovered  its 
real  purpose,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it 
hauled  down  the  flag  it  now  flies  and  hoisted 
the  one  that  belongs  to  it,  we  wouldn’t  have 
this  discussion  here  to-day,  because  the  en¬ 
tire  system  would  be  condemned.  The  plan, 
therefore,  I  say  is  conceived  in  error,  its 
title  being  improper  from  the  start.  In  its 
present  aspect,  the  plan  developed  not  out 
of  a  desire  to  improve — I  am  speaking  now 
in  a  broad  sense  and  not  in  making  any  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  Board  of  Education; 
that  is,  the  general  plan  of  junior  high  schools 
did  not  develop  out  of  a  desire  for  improving 
educational  facilities,  other  than  that  of 
creating  more  space  for  pupils.  It  de¬ 
veloped  primarily  out  of  the  housing  short¬ 
age,  and  was  an  effort  to  give  the  pupils 
more  building  space.  In  some  localities 
it  did  that  for  a  while  by  combining  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  in  some  schools.  The  Board 
of  Education,  however,  states  in  its  report 
quite  frankly  that  investigations  have  shown 
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that  the  junior  high  school  plan  of  creating 
more  space  is,  from  the  purely  space  point 
of  view,  erroneous.  It  does  not  create  any 
more  space  and  does  not  make  available 
any  more  space  than  an  elementary  school. 
It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  it  requires 
more  space  for  a  junior  high  than  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  that  the  cost  also  is/| 
higher,  so  that  this  scheme  promoted  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  high  school 
shortage  not  only  flies  false  colors,  but  was 
brought  into  being  m  an  entirely  mistaken 
view  of  its  usefulness  from  the  space  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  a  well-established  system, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  report 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
well  established.  The  claim  is  now  made 
that  it  covers  quite  a  large  area,  and  that 
some  cities  have  adopted  it  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  the  educational  world  as  a 
whole  has  not  yet  fully  accepted  the  sort  of 
plan  now  being  offered  to  Chicago.  The 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  con¬ 
taining  a  survey  of  the  so-called  junior  high 
school  plan,  covering  the  year  1922  I  believe, 
lists  approximately  500  or  600  cities  which 
now  have  adopted  the  system  in  some  form. 

I  find  that  the  largest  number  of  junior 
highs  are  those,  as  reported  in  that  docu¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  the  7th  and  8th 
grades,  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  The  next  largest  for  any 
school  arrangement  of  grades  is  that  of  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th,  which  is  proposed  for 
Chicago.  After  that  it  varies  from  one  or 
two  schools  which  are  confined  entirely  to 
the  8th  grade,  some  to  the  7th  and  8th; 
8th  and  9th;  7th,  8th  and  9th;  8th,  9th  and 
10th,  and  several  other  variations,  ap¬ 
parently  there  being  nothing  very  settled 
about  it. 

Now,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  plan  I  would  like  to  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  referring  to  the  scheme 
as  I  understand  it  being  proposed  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  have  no  reference  to  such  junior 
high  schools  as  are  conducted  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities,  consisting  of  the  7th  and  8th 
grades.  I  have  no  reference  to  a  system  like 
that  of  Grand  Rapids,  which,  although  it 


consists  of  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades,  main¬ 
tains  the  general  adoption  of  the  school 
system  exactly  as  we  have  it  in  Chicago  now, 
that  is  on  an  8-4  basis,  a  certificate  being 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  8th  year  in  the  junior 
high,  and  the  9th  grade  of  the  junior  high 
being  specifically  set  as  the  first  year  of  a 
four-year  high-school  course,  and  the  pupil 
so  given  to  understand  when  he  enters  it. 
That  is  not  what  is  being  proposed  here  in 
Chicago.  Neither  have  I  reference  to  the 
sort  of  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in 
cities  like  Rockford,  Illinois,  w^here  the 
junior  high  consists  of  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  grades,  i.  e.  cutting  the  present  high 
school  squarely  in  two,  providing  a  junior 
high  of  three  years’  duration,  from  the  8th 
to  the  10th  grade,  and  with  the  11th  and 
12th  in  a  central  senior  high  school. 

Upon  examining  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  I  discovered  the  names  of  certain 
cities  that  they  visited.  They  specifically 
refer  to  conditions  in  two  of  these  cities. 
When  I  communicated  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  on  the  junior  high 
school  plan,  I  was  referred  in  the  main  to 
two  cities — New  York  and  Rochester. 
The  Rochester  report  was  given  particular 
emphasis  by  representatives  of  the  school 
authorities  of  Chicago,  including  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  I  am  informed  is  to  direct  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  school  system  here  as 
affected  by  the  inauguration  of  the  junior 
high  plan.  I  have  laid  special  stress  on  the 
Rochester  report.  That  report  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind 
obtainable.  It  is  different  from  most  other 
reports  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure, 
because  it  is  not  the  work  of  any  school 
individual,  but  has  been  compiled  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  composite  work  not  only  of  the 
sup)erintendent  of  the  board,  but  of  the 
principals  and  teachers’  councils  in  that 
city,  and  was  evidently  drafted  wdth  a  great 
deal  of  depth.  Everywhere  we  turned  in 
looking  up  this  subject  we  were  directed  to 
the  Rochester  report.  That  report  not 
only  deals  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
system,  but  deals  with  some  of  the  under- 
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lying  motives  involved,  and  it  is  to  the 
principles  involved  and  the  motives  as 
shown  by  the  development  of  this  plan  that 
I  want  to  direct  my  attention,  and  it  is 
upon  that  basis  that  the  Federation  of 
Labor  enters  its  protest  against  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  system  of  that  kind  in 
Chicago. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  one  of  recent  development.  It  is 
misleading  to  say  that  it  has  grown  up  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  as  we  look  over  the 
field  we  find  it  is  wholly  a  post-war  de¬ 
velopment,  following  after  the  recent  world 
war,  and  thus  has  grown  up  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  Now,  as  I  understand 
the  situation  as  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  intended  that 
this  scheme,  admittedly  appearing  on  the 
educational  horizon  under  false  colors,  ad¬ 
mittedly  new  and  untried,  w^hose  propo¬ 
nents  must  use  as  a  basis  of  argument  in  its 
support,  reports  and  documents  from  cities 
and  communities  that  must  frankly  admit 
their  failure  in  education,  that  this  is  to  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  a  radical,  per¬ 
manent  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  school 
system.  Let  me  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  we  feel  you  are  building  upon  shifting 
sands,  and  that  w^hat  you  have  set  out  to 
do  will  lead  only  to  wreckage  and  ruin, 
and  the  victims  wdll  be  the  future  citizens 
of  our  community.  It  is  a  direct  blow,  per¬ 
haps  not  intentional  on  the  part  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  that  the  finest, 
purest  of  the  democracy  that  remains 
amongst  us,  is  that  which  is  practised  by 
our  children  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
there  is  to  be  a  common  education  for  all  at 
least  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  14 
years.  Up  to  that  point  within  the  public 
schools  we  all  stand  on  an  equal  basis,  de¬ 
mocracy  pure  and  undefiled.  The  first  at¬ 
tack  of  the  so-called  junior  high  school  is 
against  that  democracy  by  cutting  from  it 
two  years  and  initiating  that  hereafter 
common  education  of  children,  in  which  all 
are  educated  approximately  alike,  shall 


continue  only  imtil  the  child  reaches  the 
age  of  12,  and  what  then?  Where  did  that 
idea  come  from? 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  to  the  committee 
two  weeks  ago,  when  we  asked  for  this  hear¬ 
ing,  that  we  were  suspicious  of  that  break 
proposed  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  that  the 
suspicion  grew  out  of  the  experience  we  had 
had  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  when  an  effort 
was  made. in  Illinois  to  induce  the  State 
Legislature  to  split  the  public  school  system 
into  tw’o  sections,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  grade,  or  when  the  child  was  12 
years  of  age.  Those  of  you  who  took  part 
in  that  campaign,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  will  recall  that  it  was  quite  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  that  it  was  charged  on  one  side 
and  admitted  on  the  other  very  frankly  and 
somewhat  boastfully  that  the  plan  had  been 
imported  from  Germany.  Now,  I  am  not 
anti-German.  I  do  not  want  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  because  a  thing  happens 
to  be  German  in  its  origin  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  bad.  I  know  that  would  be  an  il¬ 
logical  statement.  I  will  say  this  now, 
that  because  a  thing  is  pre-war  German  is 
no  proof  that  it  is  good.  The  argument  back 
in  1912-13  was  that  the  wonderful,  material¬ 
istic  eflSciency  of  Germany  was  the  thing 
that  we  ought  to  copy  after,  and  was  kept 
up  until  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was 
silenced  and  we  have  not  heard  it  since. 
Now  it  is  beginning  to  come  to  the  front 
again,  and  it  appears  in  this  junior  high 
school  scheme,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  German  idea  of  compelling,  through  the 
pressure  of  the  public  authorities  for  the 
school  system,  upon  parents  that  a  class 
division  be  made  clear  and  distinct  when  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  12  years.  That  is 
demanded  in  practically  every  report  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  United  States  that  discusses 
at  any  length  the  junior  high  school  plan, 
clearly  and  specifically  stating  that  sort  of 
a  thing  we  are  asked  to  accept  in  Chicago. 
The  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  as  it 
does  many  thousands,  running  probably 
near  the  figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
men  in  the  industries  of  our  city,  who  have 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  at- 
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tending  these  schools,  says  to  you  that  we 
liave  got  to  opf>ose  that  sort  of  thing,  not 
only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  advance  of 
those  things  we  hold  dear  to  us;  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  a  pre-war,  German 
standard  of  class  division  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  that  the  war  being  over 
and  the  fighting  through  we  can  now  adopt 
in  this  country  those  very  things  that  we 
opposed  while  the  war  was  on. 

However,  a  mere  accusation  on  our  part 
that  the  junior  high  school  is  calculated  to 
cause  these  distinctions  is  in  itself,  of  course, 
no  proof.  I  want  to  refer  now  briefly,  and 
I%hall  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible,  to 
the  Rochester  report,  which  is  admittedly 
the  best  junior  high  school  report  and  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  that  system  ob¬ 
tainable  in  this  country.  What  is  it  that 
that  scheme  proposes?  First,  let  me  point 
out,  and  this  is  a  very  significant  fact,  that 
though  it,  was  in  1913,  or  11  years  ago,  that 
the  junior  high  school  plan  was  adopted  in 
Rochester,  being  put  into  actual  operation 
a  little  later,  the  school  authorities  of  that 
city  ten  years  later,  in  the  year  1923,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  throughout  that  time  there, 
had  been  no  improvements  in  the  regular/ 
high  school,  which  they  also  admit  is  fap 
below  the  standard  we  have  set  for  our  high 
schools  here  in  Chicago,  so  that  ten  years 
of  junior  high  has  meant  nothing  to  the  so- 
called  senior  high.  They  ought  to  have, 
when  that  fact  was  discovered,  as  I  suppose 
it  was  by  the  so-called  Educational  Com¬ 
mission  which  visited  Rochester,  it  seems  to 
me  they  ought  to  have  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  if  they  found  something  in  Roch¬ 
ester  that  would  explain  that  situation  and 
allay  the  fears  of  such  men  as  myself  and 
others,  they  ought  to  have  told  us  about  it, 
and  I  presume  they  did  make  some  kind  of 
inquiry  and  I  presume  also  they  did  not  care 
to  tell  us  what  they  found. 

I  feel  very  bitterly  about  this  thing.  I 
have  taken  part  in  public  school  matters 
and  school  discussions  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  have  frequently  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  upon  vigorous  campaigns  as 
representing  the  Federation  of  Labor  in 


this  community  in  order  to  properly  safe¬ 
guard  the  system,  and  I  say  to  you  it  never 
was  in  the  danger  that  it  is  now.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  when  the  menace  to  its 
integrity  was  as  great  as  it  is  now  since  the 
adoption  of  that  report  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

What  is  this  junior  high  as  adopted  in 
Rochester,  in  New  York,  in  Detroit,  as 
shown  in  the  reports  by  these  cities?  First, 
a  test  is  taken,  card  indexed  and  catalogued 
after  a  so-called  ability  test,  to  discover 
what  the  child  is  best  adapted  for,  i.  e., 
what  course  he  might  best  follow  on  through 
life.  Then  he  is  taken  into  the  junior  high, 
and  immediately  begins  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  specially  appointed  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  school  system  to  induce  the  child 
and  the  parents  of  the  child  to  state  finally 
what  the  future  of  that  little  boy  or  girl  is 
to  be;  what  occupation  are  you  going  to 
enter?  What  sort  of  a  trade  are  you  going 
to  follow?  Do  you  intend  to  go  any  further 
than  the  junior  high?  Do  you  intend  to 
complete  the  junior  high?  Do  you  intend 
to  become  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  what?  And 
these  questions  are  hurled  at  the  children  or 
at  the  parents  by  the  officials  of  the  school 
system.  That  is  the  German  pre-war  sys¬ 
tem  of  compelling  class  distinction  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  view  of  requiring,  through 
pressure  of  that  kind,  that  the  child  main¬ 
tain  the  status  in  which  his  father  lived. 

I  say  that  is  anti-American,  contrary  to 
anything  we  have  stood  for  in  this  country 
that  can  be  called  truly  American.  We 
have  proceeded  in  our  public  school  system 
so  that  we  are  going  to  get  for  them  the  best 
obtainable,  and  that  in  this  fair  land  of  ours 
no  man  knows  what  to-morrow  is  going  to 
bring.  That  alone  does  not  mean  sorrow; 
it  means  joy,  it  means  advancement.  So 
when  our  children  reach  the  age  of  12  years, 
we  keep  on  working  and  struggling  right  up 
until  the  last  moment,  perhaps  we  cannot 
tell  until  the  day  they  graduate  if  we  can 
afford  to  send  them  to  high  school  or  not. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
them  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  and  we 
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keep  on  struggling,  and  the  schools  have 
said  to  us,  “That’s  right,  hold  back  your 
decision  until  the  very  last  moment,”  and 
the  public  schools  maintain  that  the  only 
right  decision  is  to  send  them  on  ahead 
through  the  system  and  give  them  as  much 
education  as  can  be  given  to  them  in  the 
public  schools.  That  is  to  be  reversed  now, 
and  a  cleavage  is  to  take  place  at  the  age  of 
12,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  each  in  the 
class  that  he  belongs.  Now,  I  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  going  to  work. 
You  may  not  be  willing  to  reconsider  what 
you  have  done;  you  may  think  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  these  things  can  be  hidden, 
but  they  run  so  counter  to  all  that  is  best 
and  true  in  American  life  that  they  cannot 
survive.  They  will  be  exposed  as  we  go  on, 
and  the  facts  will  be  made  apparent  to  our 
people.  You  cannot  put  that  over  unless 
you  order  the  teachers  to  stop  telling  the 
pupils  what  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is.  Now  then,  having 
started  upon  that  rule,  they  proceed  in  a 
cold-blooded  fashion  to  label  not  only  the 
children,  but  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  You  and  I  are  to  be  intelligent 
or  non-intelligent,  according  to  the  occupa- 
pations  we  follow.  They  say  in  their  report 
that  there  are  five  classes  to  be  considered, 
five  divisions  to  be  considered  in  the  school. 
Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  repeat  them  to  you. 
First  are  those  who  are  in  the  high-school 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  entrance  to 
a  university.  They  are  the  intellectuals. 
Second,  are  those  who  are  in  the  high  school 
in  preparation  for  entering  some  higher 
technical  institution.  They  are  a  degree 
lower  in  intelligence.  Third,  are  those  who 
are  qualifying  to  enter  commerce.  They 
are  on  the  third  plane.  That  includes 
bankers,  as  well  as  clerks.  The  fourth  level 
are  those  who  are  to  be  producers  in  in¬ 
dustry.  That  is  a  low  level.  They  have 
never  discovered  a  lower  level  to  which  they 
are  giving  serious  attention,  i.  e.  those  who 
are  to  be  the  leaders  and  managers  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Of  course,  it  sounds  nonsensical; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nonsensical,  but 
while  we  are  arguing  this  thing  and  testing 


it  out,  refusing  to  admit  the  logic  of  the 
situation  and  insisting  that  it  has  got  to  be 
tried  out  on  our  children,  what  is  going  to 
happen? 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  only  reason  you  find 
the  vocational  section  of  our  public  school 
system  growing  as  fast  as  it  is,  is  the  growing 
lack  of  skill  in  industry.  Industrial  leaders, 
including  among  them  many  thoughtful 
employers,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
trade  unions,  awakened  to  the  fact  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  that,  through  the  use  of 
high-speed  quantity-production  schemes  of 
one  kind  or  another,  we  had  established  a 
system  in  most  of  the  industries  in  the 
United  States  under  which  those  industries 
could  not  reproduce  themselves.  They  had 
not  within  themselves  the  power  to  continue, 
for  the  reason  that  the  individual  workmen 
were  fast  losing  their  skill.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  it  was  possible  to  supply  this 
decrease  by  importing  skilled  workmen  from 
Europe.  We  have  passed  that  stage  now; 
it  was  passed  some  years  ago.  We  were 
taking  more  skilled  workmen  from  Europe 
than  she  could  spare.  Now,  recognizing 
that,  skill  had  to  be  restored  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  workman  for  the  sake  of  industry 
itself,  which  could  not  survive  without  it, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  workman, 
himself,  who  was  in  very  serious  danger  of 
almost  losing  his  soul  by  the  sort  of  auto¬ 
matic  employments  to  which  he  was  put, 
and  the  peculiar  temper  that  that  brought 
about  in  some  instances  made  him  unsafe. 
That  was  recognized  by  a  lot  of  pople  in  this 
country  with  a  demand  for  a  revival  of  skill 
in  industry,  and  the  schools  all  over  the 
United  States  were  called  upon  by  Union 
leaders,  by  leaders  of  employees’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  by  educators  to  help  revive  the 
skill  that  had  been  very  largely  lost,  and 
out  of  that  grew  your  present  vocational 
system.  Added  to  that  was  the  fact  that 
educators  had  discovered  a  cultural  value 
in  those  vocational  courses;  that  they  were 
essentially  valuable  even  to  those  who  never 
intended  making  a  livelihood. 

Now,  then,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  vo- 
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cational  system.  The  idea,  of  course,  is 
not  to  make  a  complete  workman  in  the 
public  schools.  Everybody  recognizes  that 
that  cannot  be  done.  Skill  as  it  is  used  in 
industry  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  school¬ 
room,  but  the  school-room  may  help  very 
materially  in  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
acquire  it  in  the  workshop.  Now,  there 
has  been  a  misconception  in  the  minds  of 
organized  labor  with  reference  to  that  sys¬ 
tem.  There  are  many  who  have  felt  that 
trade  unions  are  opposed  to  industrial 
courses  in  the  schools.  We  would  seriously 
object  to  taking  out  of  the  schools  many  of 
the  vocational  courses  that  now  exist  there, 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  have  those 
courses  remain  and  have  other  courses 
added,  but  the  aim  must  be  to  induce  the 
young  worker  to  seek  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill,  and  under  no  circumstances 
must  these  industrial  courses,  which  should 
always  be  accompanied  by  educational 
courses,  be  used  as  feeders  to  blind-alley 
jobs  that  we  find  in  the  paper-box  factories. 
I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  case  on  the 
south  side  (West  Pullman,  I  understand), 
where  the  principal  and  teachers  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  were  invited  to  visit  a 
large  box  factory.  Having  gone  through  it 
and  seen  the  big  machinery  in  operation, 
they  then  received  a  visit  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  factory,  who  suggested  to 
them  the  advisability  of  putting  a  course  in 
their  schools  for  girls  who  might  later  be 
put  to  work  in  the  box  factory.  It  relies 
very  largely  upon  the  labor  of  young  girls, 
and  it  would  be  employing  children  of  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age  if  it  were  not  for  the 
law  that  prevents  it.  That  sort  of  pressure 
is  on  the  public  schools.  I  know  other  in¬ 
stances  of  that  kind  in  Chicago.  Your 
junior  high  school  system  is  said  to  yield 
to  that  sort  of  things  deliberately  and  con¬ 
sciously,  so  that  the  fact  cannot  escape  the 
eye  of  any  careful  investigator  who  knows 
anything  about  industry  and  the  public 
school  system. 

The  Rochester  report  states  in  so  many 
words  that  the  children  are  to  be  classified 
in  groups,  according  to  intelligence,  by 


ability  or  intelligence  tests,  separated  into 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
their  future  is  to  be,  what  they  are  best 
fitted  for,  and  then  those  who  are  the  most 
intelligent  and  capable  are  to  be  advised  to 
take  the  upper  high  school  course,  i.  e.  the 
most  intelligent  are  urged  to  prepare  for 
college.  Those  of  a  lesser  intelligence  are 
urged  to  go  into  commerce  by  means  of  an 
upper  high  school  course.  Then,  the  bal¬ 
ance  are  to  be  encouraged  and  advised  to 
enter  industry  at  the  close  of  their  junior 
high  school  term.  That  kind  of  advice 
given  in  the  State  of  Rlinois  is  a  violation  of 
the  law.  The  law  of  our  state  presumes  that 
a  child  is  to  remain  in  school  until  the  age 
of  16,  unless  his  services  are  actually  re¬ 
quired  by  the  parents.  That  is  the  sort  of 
plan  you  are  proposing  and  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  intending  to  do  it  con¬ 
sciously,  and  yet  I  was  told  the  other  even¬ 
ing  that  the  gentleman  you  have  selected  to 
organize  these  junior  highs  referred  to  this 
Rochester  report  in  glowing  terms,  indi¬ 
cating  what  sort  of  a  guide  he  was  to 
follow. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  organized  labor  does 
not  object  to  industrial  courses  if  they  are 
properly  arranged,  properly  administered 
and  properly  carried  out,  but  we  want  to 
challenge  that  it  requires  less  intelligence 
to  be  a  producer  in  industry  than  it  does 
to  follow  any  of  the  numerous  other  occu¬ 
pations.  We  will  not  take  that  badge  of 
inferiority,  and  neither  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  nor  any  one  else  is  going  to  make  us 
wear  it.  We  will  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way.  We  understand  what  is  being  at¬ 
tempted,  whether  it  is  being  done  consciously 
or  not  on  your  part.  I  had  no  idea  I  would 
find  anything  of  this  kind  two  weeks  ago, 
but  it  shows  up  so  clearly  that  it  is  ines¬ 
capable  in  its  meaning.  With  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  unless  we  can  revive  skill  in 
industry,  America  will  ultimately  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  world,  will  be  unable  to  meet  com¬ 
petition,  will  finally  become  unproductive, 
with  the  knowledge  that  unless  we  can  re¬ 
vive  skill,  that  is  going  to  happen,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  adopt  a  school  system  that 
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starts  out  on  the  proposition  that  those 
who  are  to  acquire  that  skill  are  those  who 
are  the  least  intelligent  in  our  community, 
and  while  we  say  to  the  world  we  need  more 
carpenters,  we  need  more  brick-layers,  we 
need  more  machinists,  more  of  this  or  that 
trade,  we  shall  say  to  the  boy  or  girl — “You 
can  be  a  carpenter  if  you  want  to,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  is  the  non-intelligent  class; 
when  you  go  into  that  you  are  in  a  non- 
intelligent  class.”  We  are  not  going  to  let 
any  body  teach  our  children  that  way,  and 
keep  silent  while  it  is  being  done.  You  have 
made  the  investigation.  These  things  are 
apparent  on  the  very  surface  of  the  schools  in 
these  other  cities,  and  when  we  ask  for  a 
hearing  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  have  it, 
that  you  are  going  right  ahead  and  put  it  in ; 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  then  when 
we  appear  in  person  we  are  told  that  you 
will  call  another  meeting  of  this  committee 
and  “permit  you  to  say  what  you  believe.” 
In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Education 
intervenes,  and  if  the  newspapers  are  cor¬ 
rect,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
suggested  the  filing  of  a  resolution  of  pro¬ 
test,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  very  clear 
that  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  reconsider  its  position;  that  despite 
the  fact  that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
by  the  School  Administration  Committee 
to  hear  objections  that  might  possibly  bring 
about  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  what 
we  fear  most  in  the  junior  high  plan  is  the 
conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  of  labeling 
a  majority  of  our  people  as  intellectual  in¬ 
feriors,  because  they  are  willing  to  do  the 
productive  work  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  carj>enters,  because  they  are  machinists, 
because  they  are  brick-layers,  because  they 
are  tool  and  die  makers,  because  they 
follow  others  of  these  very  essential  and 
necessary  occupations,  and  that  intelligence 
belongs  alone  to  those  of  another  of  the  so- 
called  professions — not  architects,  by  the 
way,  l)ecause  they  are  put  one  grade  down 
below  the  top-notchers,  but  those  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  doctors  and  lawj’ers,  and  I  assume 


that  the  professors  and  teachers  generally 
would  insist  that  they  be  rated  as  fairly 
intelligent,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  working 
people  of  Chicago  are  going  to  remain  silent 
while  a  system  is  being  taught  our  children 
that  the  lives  we  lead  are  inferior  lives. 
Yet  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  entire 
junior  high  school  plan  is  predicated  upon 
in  these  various  cities  to  which  your  report 
makes  reference  and  where  your  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
case  for  any  quarrels  between  the  em¬ 
ployers’  associations  and  the  trade  unions. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  when  the  trade 
unions  discover  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  particular  plan,  they  are  going  to  be 
as  much  opposed  to  it  as  we  are.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago 
has  done  this  consciously.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  read  the  Rochester  report, 
or  the  Detroit  report.  Now,  it  is  evident 
from  the  very  plain  language  contained  in 
some  of  these  reports  that  the  purpose  is 
to  classify  the  groups.  The  suggestion  of 
inferiority  as  against  the  working  people 
runs  all  through  this  plan,  and  the  purpose, 
as  clearly  stated  in  all  the  reports,  is  that 
there  is  to  be  a  deliberate  effort  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  entrance  of  pupils  into  the  senior 
high  school;  that  they  are  to  be  told  that 
they  are  inferior  beings;  that  as  inferior 
beings  they  should  follow  certain  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  most  instances,  those  boys  and 
girls  will  discover  that  their  fathers  are  in 
those  occupations,  and  so  the  junior  high 
school  comes  as  a  stopcock,  as  a  preventer, 
against  the  development  of  the  so-called 
senior  high  school.  That  seems  to  be  its 
conscious  purpose.  ^Yhy  the  name  “Junior 
High”  in  the  face  of  the  sort  of  discussions 
that  have  been  carried  on  even  among  its 
prop)onents,  except  to  make  certain  classes 
of  people  among  our  citizens  believe  that 
having  had  a  year  or  two  in  the  so-called 
junior  high,  the  boy  or  girl  has  at  least  had 
a  partial  high  school  education.  That  is  the 
story  that  is  told  to  them,  and  in  some  of 
these  cities  where  they  seem  to  have  gone 
to  extremes  in  the  very  things  that  I  com¬ 
plain  of,  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point 
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where  they  use  those  false  colors  and 
call  it  a  junior  high  school.  In  referring 
to  that  intermediate  school  in  Detroit  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  junior  high  school.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  I  might  say  upon  this 
question. 

'  I  cannot  believe  that  you  really  think  be¬ 

cause  a  man  is  a  carpenter  he  lacks  intelli¬ 
gence  and  is  an  inferior  grade,  and  that  our 
children  should  be  taught  that  these  are  the 
menial  employments,  fit  only  for  those  who 
are  less  fit.  I  cannot  believe  you  are  going 
to  start  out  on  a  practice  of  educating  our 
children  against  productive  work.  I  want 
to  believe  that  what  you  believe  is  really 
the  reverse  of  that,  but  whatever  your  pur- 
f  pose  must  have  been  in  bringing  this  plan 

to  Chicago,  you  are  doing  that  with 
which  I  charge  you,  whether  you  know 
it  or  not. 

Mrs.  Hefferau,  Chairman:  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Olander  to  the  fact 
that  the  working  out  of  the  policy  is  in  the 
i  hands  of  two  men  of  the  group  who  were 

■  strong  advocates  of  the  system  of  voca¬ 

lic  tional  training.  It  was  my  privilege,  some 
years  ago,  to  hear  Superintendent  McAn- 
drew  give  an  address  in  which  he  strongly 
advocated  the  system  of  vocational  training 
and  emphasized  that  the  method  should  be 
educational  and  not  industrial.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bogan, 
who  has  been  an  advocate  of  the  vocational 
system,  is  a  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  what  vocational  education  means  in 
,  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  he  would  not  do 

one  single  thing,  I  believe,  to  hurt  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  the  industrial 
class.  You  know  that,  Mr.  Olander. 

Mr.  Olander:  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  industrial  class  in  America;  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  Chicago;  I  have  tried  to  make 
,  that  clear.  The  purix)se  of  this  plan  is  to 

?  shove  that  into  industry  without  any  edu¬ 

cation.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Bogan  is 
not  the  issue;  he  must  do  what  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  has  instructed  him  to  do. 
Mr.  McAndrew  must  do  what  the  Chicago 


Board  of  Education  mstructs  him  to  do. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  instructed  him 
to  inaugurate  in  Chicago  a  system  now  in 
vogue  in  these  other  cities — establish  an 
intermediate  school  under  the  name  “Junior 
High  School,”  to  consist  of  children  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades — deliber¬ 
ately  to  follow  the  practices  carried  out  in 
these  other  cities  as  I  have  described  it. 
He  is  compelled  to  carry  them  out  unless  the 
Board  of  Education  changes  its  mind. 

Now,  this  is  not  any  question  of  industrial 
versus  cultural  education.  There  is  not 
any  such  thing  as  giving  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  to  boys  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  only  thing  that  you  can 
do  is  to  say  to  them:  “You  have  not  any 
intelligence  to  learn  anything.”  It  is  not 
proposed  to  separate  them  into  two  schools, 
as  in  the  old  Cooley  bill.  That  had  this 
virtue:  it  aimed  to  keep  them  in  school 
until  they  are  16  years  of  age.  But  your 
system  is  to  shove  the  boys  and  girls  out  of 
the  schools  and  to  give  them  nothing — 

Mr.  McAndrew:  Superintendent,  I  would 
like  to  say.  Madam  Chairman,  that  I  cannot 
find  anywhere  in  the  proposal  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  or  of  the  commission, 
or  anywhere  in  the  functions  of  the  persons 
that  would  have  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  this  type  of  school,  anything  that  gives 
any  basis  whatever  to  any  of  the  charges  that 
Mr.  Olander  has  made  against  it.  Now, 
reiterated  over  and  over  again  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  protest  of  organized  labor — ^and 
I  should  say  of  citizens  generally,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Olander  does  not  say  so — 
against  the  degradation  of  any  occupation 
of  our  citizens  whatever,  by  the  school 
authorities. 

I  was  concerned  with  the  organization  of 
a  school  in  the  city  from  which  I  came  here, 
which  attempted  to  give  to  work  with  the 
hands  that  dignity  which  an  old  tradition 
had  supposed  to  give  to  professions  that 
worked  with  only  the  brains;  and  in  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  succeeded 
in  introducing  for  the  students  of  that 
school  more  and  more  of  work  which  was 
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productive.  Never  by  any  suggestions  of 
teachers,  or  principals,  or  parents  were  per¬ 
sons  placed  in  those  courses  on  the  basis  of  a 
lack  of  intelligence  or  of  an  intelligence  that 
was  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  courses. 
We  did  give,  as  we  hope  to  give  in  this 
junior  high  school,  in  the  first  year  of  that 
school,  a  touch,  to  every  student,  of  every 
line  of  industry  which  that  school  taught,  in 
order  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  person’s 
particular  liking  for  one  occupation  more 
than  another,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
intelligent  choice  as  to  what  you  are  going 
to  occupy  yourself  with,  those  persons  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  at  least 
what  the  occupations  are.  And  as  far  as 
the  idea  of  wage-earning  pursuits  is  con¬ 
cerned,  might  I  say  here,  briefly,  that  one  of 
my  daughters  in  that  school  elected  the 
dress-making  course,  and  the  other  daughter 
elected  the  type-writing  course,  whereas 
that  school  maintained  all  the  traditional 
high-brow  courses  which  for  many  years 
certain  portions  of  the  American  citizenry 
had  supposed  to  be  the  most  respectable. 

Now,  if  you  can  conceive  of  a  man  whose 
early  life  was  sjjent  in  a  lumber  yard, 
whose  father  was  a  carpenter,  laboring 
with  his  hands,  and  whose  brother  is 
still  a  furniture-maker,  entering  into  any 
scheme  which  has  a  hidden  purpose  under¬ 


neath  it  of  casting  reflection  upon  any  of 
our  citizens  by  the  occupation  that  they  are 
engaged  in,  you  have  a  more  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  than  I  give  you  credit  to  possess. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  we  cannot  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Chicago,  in  the 
upper  grades  have  large  enough  groups  of 
children  so  that  they  can  be  grouped 
economically  and  with  the  money  that  is 
at  our  disposal  minister  to  each  of  these 
groups  instruction  suited  to  their  proficiency. 
We  cannot  assume  that  they  are  all  of  equal 
proficiency.  We  find  by  the  experience  of 
other  cities,  where  the  children  have  been 
segregated  into  larger  groups,  that  the 
number  of  failures  has  decreased,  and  that 
the  success  of  the  children  has  been  greater; 
and  on  that  basis  chiefly  we  are  considering 
the  formation  of  these  new  schools,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  the  service  of  the 
children  who  are  in  them.  There  has 
been  no  conception,  nor  has  there  been 
any  suggestion  voiced  by  any  member  of 
this  Board  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  to  urge  children,  at  an 
early  point,  to  select  their  groove,  or  their 
trench,  or  their  profession  in  life. 

(The  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
report  of  its  commission  endorsing  the  junior 
high  school  and  authorizing  the  immediate 
organization  of  five  or  more.) 


The  Americans  have  been  true  to  their  first  doctrine.  They  have  never  swerved  aside 
to  set  up  caste  and  privilege,  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  one  man’s  happiness  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  greater  solicitude  to  society  than  any  other  man’s,  or  that  one  order  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  its  prosperity  through  the  depression  of  any  other  order.  Their  ex¬ 
ample  proved  infectious.  The  assertion  in  the  New  World,  the  happiness  of  one  another, 
struck  a  spark  in  the  Old  World.  Political  construction  in  America  immediately  preceded 
the  last  violent  stage  of  demolition  in  Europe. — John  Morley. 
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[Major  Spaulding,  soldier  and  teacher,  took  the  best  available  preparation  for  each  of  his  pro¬ 
fessions;  diplomas  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  and  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  He  is  now  assistant  adjutant  of  the  Hawaiian  Department.  This  is  an 
informing  and  enheartening  account  of  the  culture  of  Americanism  in  one  of  our  fields  so  far  west 
that  it  is  east.] 


Even  those  who  are  fairly  well  in¬ 
formed  on  educational  matters  may 
be  pardoned  if  they  are  still  ignor¬ 
ant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  university 
in  Hawaii,  or,  if  they  do  know  so  much,  that 
it  offers  any  opportunities  for  graduate  work. 
It  is  only  sixteen  years  since  an  act  of  the 
legislature  created  the  first  college  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  territory,  and  it  was  not 
until  1920  that  it  changed  its  name  and  char¬ 
acter,  enlarging  its  scope  beyond  that  of  a 
small  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  change  was  not  a  mere  mani¬ 
festation  of  institutional  ambition.  It  came 
only  when  there  was  a  clear  necessity  of 
making  some  provision  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  a 
community  located  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  nearest  literary  college, 
and  when  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
the  territory  felt  able  and  willing  to  give 
the  financial  support  required.  The  rapid 
increase  in  enrollment,  coming  without  ad¬ 
vertising  or  propaganda  or  “drive  for  stu¬ 
dents”  in  any  form,  has  demonstrated  that 
further  delay  in  the  expansion  of  the 
course  would  have  been  a  real  misfortune. 
Alongside  the  old  college  of  applied  science, 
giving  courses  in  agriculture,  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  general  science,  sugar  technology,  and 
home  economics,  there  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  university  a  new  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  offering  work  in  most  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  colleges  of  similar  size 
on  the  mainland. 

The  curriculum  of  any  college,  whether 
publicly  announcing  work  for  graduate 
students  or  not,  is  sure  to  afford  facilities 


for  carrying  studies  in  some  branches  a  good 
way  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  every 
college  will  occasionally  graduate  a  student 
who  wishes  to  continue  his  work  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  before  entering  business  or  passing  on 
to  a  university  for  further  specialization  or 
professional  training.  So  we  find  a  master’s 
degree  conferred  in  Hawaii  as  early  as  1914. 
With  the  broadening  of  the  institution’s 
field,  graduate  students  became  a  regular 
part  of  its  enrollment;  in  the  year  1921- 
1922  there  were  six  working  for  the  master’s 
degree,  and  in  1922-1923  the  number  rose 
to  seventeen.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  allure 
graduate  students  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
display  in  the  catalogue  or  of  furnishing 
the  pretext  for  a  special  appeal  for  funds, 
or  for  any  of  the  similar  motives  which  ac¬ 
count  for  the  existence  of  too  many  graduate 
schools.  The  students  are  there,  unsolicited 
and  unsubsidized,  from  a  genuine  desire  for 
additional  training.  The  growth  appears  to 
be  an  entirely  healthy  one,  and  so  it  is  likely 
to  continue.  Hitherto  no  special  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  provided  to  care  for  it,  other 
than  a  committee  which  supervises  elec¬ 
tions,  but  the  latest  report  of  the  president 
remarks  that  “the  time  will  soon  be  at 
hand  when  it  will  be  desirable  to  organize 
a  definite  division  of  graduate  study  with  a 
director  in  charge.” 

The  principal  source  from  which  these 
students  will  come  is,  of  course,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii;  some  will  be  residents  of  the 
islands  who  have  had  their  undergraduate 
work  at  mainland  colleges,  returning  to 
complete  their  academic  work  at  home. 
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and  an  increasing  number  will  be  persons 
who  have  received  their  bachelor’s  degrees 
at  the  university  itself.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  considerable  number  of 
non-residents  will  ever  come  to  Honolulu 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pursuing  graduate 
study,  though  a  little  more  on  this  point 
w'lW  be  said  later.  Most  of  them  will  be 
persons  whose  business  or  professional  ca¬ 
reers  are  to  be  in  Hawaii,  or  at  least  to  be¬ 
gin  there.  The  natural  development,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  at  first  in  such  subjects 
as  agriculture,  chemistry,  sugar  technology, 
commerce,  and  education  (for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools),  with  considerable 
possibilities  in  the  near  future  for  English, 
sociology,  and  botany. 

In  considering  the  facilities  afforded  the 
graduate  student,  those  belonging  to  the 
university  itself  should  be  mentioned  first. 
Beginning  with  the  library,  we  find  a  good 
general  collection  of  some  35,000  volumes 
and  65,000  pamphlets.  Naturally  it  is 
strongest  in  agricultural  and  engineering 
subjects,  since  it  is  only  in  the  last  five 
years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  in  other  directions.  It  seems  now 
to  be  fairly  adequate  for  undergraduate  use 
in  all  the  branches  which  the  university 
undertakes  to  teach,  and  as  funds  become 
available  beyond  those  needed  to  keep  it 
up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect  it  will  be 
possible  to  begin  extending  in  some  di¬ 
rections.  Fortunately,  certain  other  col¬ 
lections  in  Honolulu  provide  so  fully  for  re¬ 
search  in  some  subjects  that  the  university 
may  well  let  them  alone  for  the  present, 
and  concentrate  on  a  few  for  which  the  de¬ 
mand  is  immediate  and  which  are  not  yet 
provided  for.  The  amount  available  from 
territorial  appropriations  for  increase  of  the 
library  is  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Something  is  added  by  individual 
gifts,  but  not  so  much  as  could  be  wished. 
The  people  of  Hawaii  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  are  willing  to  pass  the  university 
budget  through  the  legislature  without  se¬ 
rious  reductions;  probably  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  they  may  be  counted  on 
to  supplement  the  appropriations  by  sub¬ 


stantial  gifts.  The  student  body  has  done 
remarkably  well  in  this  respect,  raising  con¬ 
siderable  sums  for  special  purposes  almost 
every  year.  If  they  maintain  the  same 
spirit  when  they  become  alumni,  a  good  deal 
may  be  expected  from  this  source. 

For  agricultural  training  the  university 
has  a  well-equipped  farm  adjacent  to  the 
campus,  and  another,  especially  suitable  for 
exp>eriment  with  sugar  cane,  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  They  are  capable  of  development 
to  meet  all  needs. 

Since  the  transfer  to  the  university,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  the  famous  Honolulu 
aquarium,  and  the  erection  shortly  after  of 
a  laboratory  of  marine  biology  in  connection 
with  it,  the  institution  has  been  able  to  offer 
unique  opportunities  for  research  in  this 
field.  Were  it  not  for  its  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  this  laboratory 
might  become  one  of  the  principal  centers 
for  biological  study. 

Next  after  the  university’s  own  equipment 
must  be  mentioned  the  collections  and  the 
library  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  all  of  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  qualified  students. 
Confining  its  activities  to  the  anthropology 
and  natural  history  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
westward  as  far  as  Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  it  has  become  almost  unrivalled  in 
its  particular  field.  The  Hawaiian  collec¬ 
tions  are  especially  comprehensive,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected.  For  the  study  of  the 
botany,  zoology,  and  anthropology  of  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  Polynesia,  no  other  city 
affords  such  opportunities  as  Honolulu. 

There  is  one  other  institution  of  the  high¬ 
est  excellence.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  the  Archives  of  Hawaii. 
To  one  coming  from  Washington,  where  it 
has  been  said  that  the  national  archives 
are  preserved  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  where 
only  a  small  part  of  them  are  accessible,  the 
little  building  in  the  grounds  of  the  old 
royal  palace  in  Honolulu  is  a  welcome  sight. 
Here  the  manuscript  records  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  privy  council,  the  foreign  oflBce  and 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  Hawaiian 
nation  and  territory  are  preserved  in  fire¬ 
proof  stacks,  elaborately  catalogued,  and 
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instantly  available.  Many  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  originally  written  in  Hawaiian  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  many  have 
been  accurately  copied,  so  that  the  labor 
of  deciphering  the  script  is  saved  to  the 
reader  and  the  originals  are  spared  the  wear 
and  tear  of  handling.  The  history  of 
Hawaii  is  yet  to  be  written.  A  few  works  of 
genuine  historical  value  have  appeared,  but 
most  books  on  the  subject  are  merely  jour¬ 
nalistic,  or  worse.  But  the  material  is  all  at 
hand,  in  the  archives  building  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society. 

These  are  the  principal  agencies  available 
for  the  assistance  of  research  in  Hawaii. 
The  experiment  stations  of  the  associations 
of  sugar  planters  and  of  pineapple  growers 
might  also  be  of  use.  The  Library  of  Hawaii 
(a  territorial  institution)  can  furnish  some 
supplementary  reading,  though  its  chief 
function  is  that  of  a  popular  circulating 
library.  The  law  library  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  one  or  two  other  special  collec¬ 
tions  would  be  of  value  in  certain  subjects. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  very  few  branches 
of  research  Honolulu  affords  facilities  equal 
or  superior  to  those  which  may  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  that  in  several  others  they 
are  already  reasonably  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  a  candidate  for  the  master’s  degree,  which 
is  the  highest  at  present  granted.  When, 
if  ever,  the  university  will  be  justified  in 
conferring  the  doctor’s  degree,  is  still  a 
doubtful  question.  A  specialist  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  botany,  Hawaiian  history,  and  one 
or  two  other  subjects  may  study  to  advan¬ 
tage  for  several  years  and  find  abundant 
material  for  his  thesis,  provided  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  work  with  little  supervision  or  guid¬ 
ance.  The  opportunities  in  Honolulu  are 
siiflScient  to  justify  such  a  person’s  choosing 
the  University  of  Hawaii  in  preference  to  a 
mainland  university.  No  doubt  within 
the  next  few  years  some  few  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  will  have  library,  museum, 
and  laboratory  facilities  sufficient  for  ad¬ 


vanced  research  and  experimentation.  It 
is  certainly  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  ever,  that  the  university 
can  announce  the  doctor’s  degree  as  an 
ordinary  and  normal  thing,  though  so  far 
as  material  equipment  is  concerned  it  would 
be  able  to  grant  it  occasionally,  where  a  well 
qualified  student  is  pursuing  investigation 
in  one  of  the  specialties  mentioned. 

The  difficulty,  though,  is  less  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  than  with  the  faculty. 
There  are  some  men  now  with  the  university 
who  are  qualified  to  direct  research,  but  their 
time  is  pretty  fully  occupied  with  under¬ 
graduate  instruction,  which  is  of  course  the 
essential  duty  of  the  institution.  With  the 
undergraduate  attendance  increasing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  already  heavy,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  legislature  will  be  willing 
to  provide  for  more  than  the  necessities  of 
college  instruction;  to  build  up  a  faculty 
able  to  conduct  any  considerable  amount  of 
graduate  work  is  out  of  the  question. 

Fortunately,  the  university  has  never  yet 
shown  any  disposition  to  over-expansion. 
Its  policy  appears  to  be  to  undertake  nothing 
that  it  cannot  do  well.  Perhaps  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  any  other  college  spares  it 
some  temptations;  it  is  under  no  pressure 
to  establish  new  courses  or  new  departments 
merely  in  order  to  have  everything  that  its 
neighbors  have.  A  reasonable  number  of 
students  spending  one  year  in  graduate 
work,  with  an  occasional  one  engaged  in 
more  advanced  pursuits,  can  be  attended 
to  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  the 
faculty  or  any  undue  burden  upon  it;  and 
in  view  of  the  isolation  of  the  territory,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  university  to  attempt 
rather  more  than  a  mainland  college  of 
equal  size.  There  are  prospects  of  a  na¬ 
tural  and  healthy  development  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  The  organization  of  a  regular 
graduate  school  may  well  be  left  for  a  future 
generation. 
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WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGER,  for  six 
years  superintendent  of  New  York 
City  schools  and  for  forty  years  a 
servant  of  that  community  as  teacher,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  supervisor,  has  departed  from  the 
system  followed  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
from  politicians  and  of  bouquets  from  sehool 
p)eople.  Doctor  Ettinger  was  given  a  plain 
choice  of  roads.  A  week  before  his  election 
he  was  asked:  “Will  you  be  the  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  board  of  education  or  for  the 
board  of  superintendents?”  His  reply  was 
characterstic  of  him:  “I’ll  be  the  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  children  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  school 
superintendent  in  America  during  the  past 
six  years  has  stood  more  firmly  for  the  legal 
and  professional  integrity  of  the  public 
schools  than  Doctor  Ettinger  has.  Promptly 
and  properly  he  has  referred  each  doubtful 
act  of  the  school  board  to  the  law  department 
of  the  state.  He  has  said  repeatedly:  “I 
do  not  want  my  way.  I  want  to  know  the 
law’s  way.”  Each  decision,  contrary  to  his 
board’s  proposition  he  observed  without 
fear  or  favor.  With  one  exception  the  en¬ 
tire  metropolitan  press  commended  him 
from  start  to  finish.  Doctor  Ettinger 
cherished  no  illusions  as  to  reelection.  He 
could  have  bought  it  by  a  change  of  attitude. 
He  preferred  an  administration  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  law,  order,  and  the  professional, 
not  political,  conduct  of  education.  Ettinger 
did  not  fail.  New  York  did. 


AMERICANSHIP  not  scholarship  is  the 
L  honest  and  legitimate  duty  of  the 
public  schools — so  the  Editor  is  reminded 
by  Clyde  Miller,  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publications  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education,  who  writes  me  a  stirring  letter 
on  my  duty  of  keeping  in  remembrance 
the  peculiar  obligations  the  men  of  this  na¬ 
tion  put  upon  the  schoolmaster  when  they 


took  from  parents  the  exclusive  duty  of 
paying  his  wages  and  laid  it  on  the  entire 
population.  The  trouble  is  we  had  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  before  the  Revolution.  It 
was  so  good  that  the  framers  of  our  new 
political  order  thought  it  would,  if  every¬ 
body  was  schooled  by  it,  secure,  as  Wai5hing- 
ton  said,  enlightened  public  opinion,  a  pub¬ 
lic  educated  for  government.  The  testers 
and  the  measurers  are  failing  to  find  in  the 
intelligence  developed  by  scholarship  and 
general  culture  the  specific  civic  traits  for 
which  the  Founders  of  the  nation  made 
schools  a  common  expense.  If  schools  are 
supported  primarily  for  Americanism  they 
must  make  American  ideals  the  prepon¬ 
derating  content  of  the  daily  exercises.  Such 
importance  is  declared  in  the  educational 
messages  of  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Wilson, 
Harding,  and  Coolidge.  It  is  predominant 
in  the  addresses  of  Newton  Baker,  Marion 
Burton,  Lotus  Coffman,  William  Redfield, 
and  Payson  Smith.  William  Ettinger  in¬ 
sists  that  every  lesson  of  the  public  school 
must  be  saturated  with  civic  purpose  for 
only  on  the  theory  of  general,  not  individual 
welfare,  can  our  system  of  school  taxes  be 
explained. 

Much  of  this  has  gone  no  further  than 
Sunday  talk  packed  away  with  the  best 
clothes  when  the  work  week  begins.  What 
makes  me  say  this?  An  examination  of  the 
courses  of  study  of  sixty-eight  important 
American  cities;  a  survey  of  the  prefatory 
paragraphs  of  several  hundred  standard  text¬ 
books  fails  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  the 
saturation  of  public-school  procedure  with 
civic  purpose.  The  pre-revolutionary,  cul¬ 
tural,  selfish,  get-on-in-the-world  spirit  which 
took  “Knowledge  is  Power”  for  class  mot¬ 
toes;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  education  as  a 
development  of  my  own  whole  me;  the 
Baconian  theory  of  acquainting  oneself 
with  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  race; 
almost  any  European  theory  of  education 
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you  can  quote  will  fit  almost  any  textbook 
or  course  of  study  in  almost  any  American 
school.  Finegan  and  Glass  injected  the 
primary  purpose  of  American  education 
into  all  the  Pennsylvania  schools  and  sealed 
it  by  a  law  but  the  Pittsburgh  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  outlines  of  English  or  Mathematics 
or  Science  show  no  absorption  of  the  saturat¬ 
ing  element  yet.  The  Altoona  course  in 
Algebra  is  for  Algebra  not  for  Altoona.  Il¬ 
linois  passed  a  law  requiring  the  teaching  of 
the  Constitution  an  hour  a  week  in  all  the 
grades  above  the  seventh.  In  many  Illinois 
schools  you  couldn’t  find  with  a  searchlight 
any  respectable  plan  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect.  New  Jersey  school  masters  objected 
to  such  a  law  as  the  interference  of  laymen 
with  the  work  of  professional  educators. 
O  shades  of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison  and 
Monroe — all  proponents  of  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  but  for  a  radically  different  purpose 
from  the  school  master’s.  They  conceived 
it  political;  we  continue  it  too  nearly  pe- 
dantical.  We  hear  and  applaud  the  doc¬ 
trine  at  our  conventions.  Mr.  Broome  has 
gotten  it  tucked  in  early  in  the  statement  of 
purposes  of  his  curriculum  commission.  It 
is  the  one  big  idea  to  make  an  American 
course  of  study  essentially  American.  But 
it  halts  and  lingers  and  remains  outside  the 
substance  of  the  main  daily  pursuit  of  the 
majority  of  American  schools  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit. 

Now  comes  Clyde  Miller  of  the  Division 
of  Publications  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  says  “Educational 
Review,  as  an  American  magazine  you 
have  no  single  duty  more  immanent  than 
continuous  presentation  of  the  one  greatest 
duty  of  American  education,  the  teaching  of 
Americanistics.”  He  wants  the  Review 
to  print  the  educational  platform  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Western 
Reserve  Division. 

Here  it  is. 

If  any  superintendent,  if  any  educational 
convention,  if  any  author  of  the  principles 
of  Education,  can  express  more  truly  than 
these  Cleveland  laymen  the  fundamentals 
of  the  American  sanction  for  making  schools 


a  charge  on  all  the  people,  send  us  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  may  circulate  it  in  all  the 
states. 

Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  recognizing  that  the 
welfare  of  our  nation  rests  in  an  intelligent, 
enlightened  and  discerning  citizenship  and 
that  the  continued  creation  of  such  citizen¬ 
ship  lies  in  our  public  schools,  adopts  the 
following  statement  of  principles  as  a  policy 
for  public  education  which  it  will  support, 
defend  and  encourage: 

1.  — As  decendants  of  those  men  whose  con¬ 
victions  and  deeds  brought  our  nation  into 
being,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  not  only  to  venerate  the  memory 
of  those  heroes  but  to  revivify  and  illumine 
the  convictions  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives  to  found  a  new  nation  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  op¬ 
portunity.  We  hold  that  the  public  schools 
should  teach  that  government,  in  our  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
a  free  people. 

The  schools  should  reiterate  continually 
the  political  beliefs  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin  and  Lincoln  to  the  end  that  every 
generation  shall  hold  in  reverence  the 
principles  of  representative  government, 
free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  press,  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  for  all,  separation  of  church 
and  state,  a  hatred  of  governmental  tyranny 
and  the  toleration  of  race  and  creed  so  well 
exemplified  later  in  the  thoughts  and  acts  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

2.  — If  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  nation  is  not  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  citizens 
the  nation  itself  will  cease  to  be  the  land  of 
democracy  and  opportunity  for  which  our 
forefathers  gave  up  their  lives. 

To-day,  no  less  than  in  the  day  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  citizens  to  insist  upon  representative 
government  and  the  rights  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  preserve  as 
a  precious  and  sacred  heritage;  it  is  the  duty 
of  citizens  to  examine  critically  the  acts  of 
those  in  their  service  in  the  government  and 
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to  insist  that  their  representatives  in  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  positions  so 
act  that  the  nation  may  be  venerated  by  "its 
own  people  and  by  all  the  world  as  a  land  of 
justice,  tolerance,  opportunity,  and  right¬ 
eousness. 

The  public  schools,  therefore,  must  give 
close  attention  to  history  and  civics  with  the 
particular  aim  of  developing  citizens  who, 
by  their  intelligent  criticism  and  their  just 
demands,  by  holding  their  representative 
government  to  strict  accountability,  are 
the  guarantee  of  America’s  material  and 
spiritual  greatness. 

3.  — ^The  public  schools  must  give  to  every 
child  full  and  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
to  the  very  limit  of  his  individual  powers 
and  capacities,  to  the  end  that  every  child 
may  have: 

I —  Sound  health — mental,  moral,  phys¬ 
ical,  spiritual. 

II —  Character,  implying  in  addition  to 
principles  of  personal  honesty  and  moral¬ 
ity,  a  strong  sense  of  his  obligation  to  the 
rights  and  legitimate  welfare  of  his  family, 
his  community,  and  his  country. 

III —  Education  and  training  necessary 
to  insure  ability  to  support  himself  and 
to  bear  his  just  share  of  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  a  community  which,  more  and  more, 
reflects  the  best  ideals  of  American  life. 

IV —  Capacity  for  the  wholesome  use  of 
leisure  time. 

V —  A  patriotism  which  holds  not  that 
America  has  done  and  can  do  no  wrong, 
but  that  America  shall  do  no  wrong. 

4.  — The  public  schools  of  our  country, 
confronted  with  one  of  the  most  momentous 
tasks  in  all  history,  namely,  that  of  creating 
a  homogeneous  population,  permeated  by 
the  ideals  of  such  great  leaders  as  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln,  out  of  the  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  immigrants,  should  have  the  sup¬ 
port,  financial  and  moral,  of  every  citizen 
and  taxpayer. 

A  sound  education  is  the  best  investment 
for  the  individual,  the  community,  and  the 
nation.  Without  education  the  individual 
has  no  hope  of  successful  attainment  in  use¬ 
ful  trade,  business,  or  citizenship  and  with¬ 


out  an  educated,  critically-minded  citizenry, 
the  future  of  the  nation  is  hopeless.  Hence, 
every  good  American,  while  in  duty  bound  to 
hold  the  public  schools  to  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  must  regard  with  sus¬ 
picion  or  utterly  condemn  those  persons  who 
carry  on  a  propaganda  to  reduce  the  funds 
available  to  America’s  public  schools,  a 
propaganda  which,  in  the  measure  that  it 
succeeds,  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of 
individual  and  national  prosperity  and  prog¬ 
ress  and  denies  to  our  children  their  just 
right  and  heritage. 

5. — A  grave  menace  to  the  realization  of 
the  principle  of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness,  as  enunciated  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  lies  in  religious  and  racial 
intolerance.  The  schools  must  seek  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  intolerance,  taking  as  their  guiding 
star  the  philosophy  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Americans  must  be  taught  to  form  their 
estimates  of  one  another  not  on  the  basis  of 
belonging  to  a  race  or  a  sect  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  lives  and  acts  as  individuals.  In 
so  far  as  the  principle  of  immigration  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  public  schools  must  hold  that 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  safeguard  itself 
by  restricting  immigration  and  that  such 
restriction  must  rest  on  the  fitness  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a 
better  America. 


Doctor  ELIOT  congratulates  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  upon 
the  expansion  of  its  bulletin  into  a  magazine 
and  says  “progressive  schools  are  progressing 
rapidly  in  number  and  will  be  the  schools  of 
the  future  both  in  Europ)e  and  America.” 
He  is  the  honorary  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  It  maintains  headquarters  in 
W’^ashington.  Eugene  Randolph  Smith  is 
Executive  President.  Angelo  Patri,  Mrs. 
J.  Gardiner  Bradley,  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell 
are  Vice-Presidents.  The  creed  includes 
pupil  freedom  to  develop  naturally  for  social 
service;  interest  the  motive  of  work;  the 
teacher  a  guide,  not  a  driver;  science  not 
whim,  to  determine  progress;  health  and 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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physique  to  be  given  more  care;  home  and 
school  to  cooperate  more.  Miss  Hartman, 
Editor  of  the  new  venture  Progressive 
Education  Quarterly  has  produced,  in  the 
first  number,  a  really  beautiful  piece  of  work 
with  refreshingly  untraditional  expositions 
of  new  teaching  plans,  Dalton,  Decroly,  and 
otherwise,  by  Frederick  Burke,  Carleton 
Washburne,  Helen  Parkhurst,  Ernest  Jack- 
man,  and  a  bright  group  of  European  teach¬ 
ers.  The  “News  of  Schools”  gathers  notes 
from  eight  institutions  organized  on  unor¬ 
thodox  principles. 

The  mental  hygienists  are  now 

quoting  the  Doctors  Mayo,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minnesota  to  the  effect  that  cheerful¬ 
ness  is  as  effective  as  medicine  in  the  cure  of 
many  disorders  and  that  nervous  ailments, 
melancholy,  depression,  and  so  forth,  cause 
more  human  misery  than  cancer  and  other 


wicked  growths.  Shakespeare  and  Solomon 
said  something  like  this.  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  put  the  theory  into  practical 
operation.  The  school  board  picked  one  of 
its  radiant  girl  teachers  and  sends  her  to 
instruct  the  cripples,  the  shut-ins,  and  the 
depressed  in  spirit.  They  call  Jean  Smith 
the  “joy  disseminator.”  We  display  her 
portrait  this  month  along  with  other  im¬ 
portant  educational  influences.  The  cheer- 
up  lady  is  not  advertising  herself  but  a 
Madison  woman  who  aspires  to  be  an  ama¬ 
teur  psychologist  believes  the  Educational 
Review  should  advocate  the  extension  of 
the  project  in  all  school  systems  until  the 
qualifying  examination  for  teachers  shall 
include  high  marks  in  the  art  of  sustained 
cheerfulness.  We  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the 
quiet  modesty  of  Jean  Smith’s  work  in 
Madison.  Wisconsin  papers  will  please 
not  copy. 


I  see  not  America  only,  not  only  Liberty’s  nation  but  other  nations  preparing 
I  see  tremendous  entrances  and  exits,  new  combinations,  the  solidarity  of  races, 

I  see  that  force  advancing  with  irresistible  power  on  the  world’s  stage, 

(Have  the  old  forces,  the  old  wars,  played  their  parts?  Are  the  acts  suitable  to  them 
closed?) 

I  see  Freedom,  completely  arm’d  and  victorious  and  very  haughty,  with  Law  on  one  side 
and  Peace  on  the  other. 


Walt  Whitman 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[In  accordance  with  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  National  Education  Association,  the  Educational  Review  presents  each  month  news 
and  official  announcement  of  the  department.  President,  William  McAndrew:  Executive  Secretary, 
S.  D.  Shankland,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  W’^ashington,  D.  C.] 


Chicago  Meeting. — ^The  Official  Report  of 
the  Chicago  convention  was  dis’tributed  to 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  in  May.  It  is  a  volume  of  160 
pages,  in  which  are  included  reports  or  ab¬ 
stracts  of  all  addresses  delivered  before  the 
■winter  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence.  School  administrators  will  find 
it  a  valuable  reference  book. 


The  Budget. — For  the  current  year  mem¬ 
berships  at  $10,700  are  estimated;  receipts 
from  commercial  exhibits,  $4,700;  sales  of 
year  book,  $600;  total,  $16,000.  Author¬ 
ized  expenditures  placed  in  the  budget  esti¬ 
mate  are  $15,995.81;  balance  $4.19.  This 
balance  is  hardly  likely  to  carry  a  paid  cur¬ 
riculum  staff  through  a  long  period  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  unanimous  and  hearty  approval 
given  by  the  executive  committee  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Broome’s  proposal  to  allow  some 
prosperous  patriot  to  give  his  generosity 
exercise. 


Who  May  and  Do  Belong. — Active  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to 
state,  city,  and  county  superintendents  of 
schools  with  their  assistants,  officers  of 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  professors 
of  educational  administration.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  eligible  to  membership  is  not 
large.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
membership  since  the  reorganization  plan 
was  adopted  three  years  ago.  The  number 
of  paid  members  in  1922  was  1,263;  in  1923, 
1,650;  and  in  1924,  2,144.  The  3,000  mark 
may  be  reached  in  1925. 


Cincinnati  for  Next  Convention. — ^The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  invited  members  to  state 
their  preferences  for  the  next  convention 
city,  it  canvassed  every  city  named,  sur¬ 
veying  halls,  exhibit  buildings,  and  hotel 
accommodations.  It  chose  Cincinnati  by  a 
strict  addition  of  counts  allotted  to  each 
requisite  of  a  meeting  place  and  computed  on 
the  total  credits  estimated  by  each  member 
of  the  committee.  The  choice  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  educational  measurements  im¬ 
partially  applied.  The  Hotel  Gibson  and 
the  Hotel  Sinton,  facing  each  other,  are  the 
joint  official  headquarters.  The  Cincinnati 
Music  Hall,  under  the  same  roof,  with  gen¬ 
erous  areas  for  educational  and  commercial 
exhibits,  affords  for  general  sessions  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  entire  membership 
and  possesses  such  excellence  of  sound  trans¬ 
mission  that  the  speakers  may  use  standard 
conversational  methods.  The  dates  of  the 
1925  meeting  are  Sunday,  February  22, 
through  Thursday,  February  26. 


This  is  2  mutch. — Josh  Billings’  or  Artemus 
Ward’s  or  the  saying  of  whatever  spelling 
reformer  it  was,  applies  to  the  number  of 
excellent  educational  societies  which  are 
listed  as  desiring  to  meet  in  Cincinnati 
coincident  with  the  department.  Requests 
for  allied  relationship  with  the  superinten¬ 
dents’  division  were  received  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  in  such  abundance  that  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  advise  the  officers 
of  each  applicant  organization  that  the 
department  loves  them  all  but  cannot 
adopt  them  -without  surrendering  its  own 
function  and  losing  the  object  of  its  meetings. 
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Superintendence,  a  specific,  particular,  and 
peculiar  division  of  educational  service  is  the 
field  of  the  department.  Its  members  at¬ 
tend  its  convention  for  instruction  in  their 
especial  business.  When  a  Texas  board  of 
education  sends  its  school  superintendent 
at  public  expense  to  a  convention  for  im¬ 
proving  superintendency  only  to  find  the 
meeting  rooms  crowded  beyond  possibility 
of  admitting  him  because  the  seats  are 
filled  by  teachers — God  bless  them — the 
main  issue  has  given  way  to  a  side  one. 
There  is  ample  room  in  Cincinnati  hotels 
and  meeting  halls  for  the  legitimate  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  department.  There  is  not 
room  in  Cincinnati  or  in  Cleveland  or  in 
Chicago  for  the  estimable  people  other  than 
superintendents  who  gratify  them  by  of¬ 
fers  of  attendance  upon  their  meetings. 
This  is  too  bad.  The  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true. 
Tears,  .  .  . 


Vocational  Educators. — The  Executive 
committee  received  with  gratitude  and  de¬ 
clined  with  regret  an  offer  to  organize  a 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  in 
cooperation  with  superintendence.  It  is  a 
matter  of  time  and  space.  The  committee 
lacks  an  Einstein.  The  secretary  was  di¬ 
rected  to  suggest  that  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  following  the  Superintendents’ 
Convention  might  serve  for  vocational 
meetings  and  for  discussion  of  this  theme 
— with  which  school  superintendents  are  in 
the  liveliest  sympathy. 


Broome's  Proposal  Endorsed. — The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  met  in  the  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Saturday,  April 
26,  1924.  President  William  McAndrew 
presided.  Other  members  present  were 
John  J.  Maddox,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Frank 
W.  Ballou,  Washington,  D.  C.;  M.  G. 
Clark,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  and  F.  D.  Boynton, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Curriculum,  Edwin  C. 
Broome,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
S.  D.  Shankland,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 


Department,  were  also  in  attendance.  Th 
Second  Vice-President,  Payson  Smith,  wa 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Broome  made  an  oral  statement  of 
plans  for  the  1925  Yearbook  and  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum,  afte 
which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  holds 
that  preparation  of  an  American  public  school 
curriculum  based  on  American  needs  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  curriculum  should  start  with  a 
general  statement  of  purposes  and  aims.  The 
executive  committee  favors  the  establishment  of- 
definite  standards  of  attainment  for  various 
stages  of  development. 

The  executive  committee  approves  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  continuance  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum,  consisting  of  Edwin  C.  Broome, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  chairman;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Berkeley,  California;  Paul  C.  Stetson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio;  John 
M.  Foote,  State  Supervisor  of  rural  education. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  John  L.  Alger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  further  authorizes  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  to  appoint  additional  members  and- 
to  fill  vacancies. 

It  is  the  understanding  that  the  commission 
is  to  provide  the  material  for  the  1925  Yearbook. 

The  executive  committee  approves  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  paid  specialists  and  clerical  assis¬ 
tance  be  secured  to  aid  the  committee,  provided 
funds  for  the  purpose  can  be  secured.  Inasmuch 
as  no  funds  are  available,  a  donation  will  be 
welcomed,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Department  for  direction  of  its 
researches  shall  in  no  wise  be  impaired. 


Curriculum  Progress.  —  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Broome,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
chairman  of  the  Department’s  Curriculum 
Commission,  reported  an  almost  unanimous 
demand  from  public-school  managers 
for  a  national  outline  of  public-school 
aims  and  suggestions  for  their  orderly 
arrangement  as  a  working  instrument  in 
school  organization.  To  gather  and  ar¬ 
range  professional  and  lay  opinion,  to  clarify 
the  principles  underlying  procedure  and  to 
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give  it  logical  sequence  in  accordance  with  Director  of  Research,  National  Education 
the  nature  of  the  human  material  for  whose  Association;  and  Margaret  M.  Alltucker, 
education  a  curriculum  exists,  the  chair-  Assistant  Director  of  Research,  National 
man  set  forth  the  need  of  a  staff  under  the  Education  Association, 
direction  of  a  recognized  student  of  educa-  Tentative  plans  as  proposed  by  Chairman 
tional  needs  and  processes.  American  edu-  Broome  included  the  collection  and  classi- 
cation  is  a  government  function,  a  part  of  ffcation  of  all  outstanding  material  on 
the  i>olitical  organization  of  the  nation.  It  courses  of  study,  to  be  followed  by  a  thor- 
is  supported  by  general  not  by  particular  ough  study  of  this  material  in  order  to  dis- 
taxation.  Everybody  whether  he  has  chil-  cover  common  trends  and  practices.  Certain 
dren  or  not  pays  for  maintaining  the  schools  minimum  attainable  standards  of  achieve- 
not  for  this  child  or  that  but  for  the  preser-  ment  for  elementary  schools  are  to  be  set 
vation  of  the  nation  in  accordance  with  its  forth  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
officially  recorded  ideals.  The  work  of  or-  Dr.  Rugg  outlined  the  work  of  four 
ganizing  the  American  Public  School  ac-  agencies  which  are  interested  in  curriculum 
tivities  requires  the  concentrated  attention  studies. 

of  a  body  of  educators  devoting  their  entire  The  Committee  on  Curriculum  of  the 
time  to  the  service  until  the  report  is  com-  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
pleted.  The  dearth  of  this  type  of  worker  have  available  an  appropriation  of  about 
with  sufficient  financial  independence  to  one  thousand  dollars  to  cover  current  ex- 
donate  the  time  makes  it  necessary  to  ob-  penses.  Their  tentative  objectives  are  to 
tain  funds  for  the  support  of  a  curriculum  bring  together  research  work  and  formulate 
commission  while  at  work.  The  chairman  interpretation  of  the  same;  to  get  people  who 
knows  of  no  public  patriotic  service  more  are  theorizing  about  the  curriculum  to  write 
likely  to  benefit  the  country  than  the  finan-  down  their  theories  in  the  hope  that  agree- 
cing  of  such  a  commission.  He  will  with  the  ment  can  be  reached,  or  if  not,  to  summarize 
utmost  fervor  accept  the  responsibility  of  conflicting  theories;  to  secure  from  super- 
applying  the  contribution  of  any  public  intendents  who  are  engaged  in  curriculum 
spirited  donor  of  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  revision  details  of  their  plans  so  that  they 
What  has  been  done  so  far. — By  action  of  may  be  passed  on  to  help  others  engaged  in 
the  Chicago  Convention,  the  preparation  of  similar  effort. 

the  1925  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  At  Teachers  College,  Dean  Russell  spon- 
Superintendence  was  placed  in  the  hands  sors  a  plan  for  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum.  This  f)eople  who  will  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
Commission  met  in  the  headquarters  of  the  study  of  current  curriculum  practices.  Ma- 
National  Education  Association  in  Washing-  terial  has  been  gathered  already  from  three 
ton  June  30,  1924.  The  chairman,  Edwin  thousand  school  systems.  This  study  will 
C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Phila-  include  a  statement  and  analysis  of  current 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  presided.  Others  theories. 

present  were  John  L.  Alger,  President  About  twelve  groups  have  organized  under 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Provi-  the  auspices  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
dence,  Rhode  Island;  John  M.  Foote,  State  including  biologists,  anthropologists,  psy- 
Rural  Supervisor,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  chologists,  and  economists.  Each  group  is 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  studying  the  question:  What  are  the  fac- 
Washington,  D.  C.;  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Assis-  tors  of  living  together  well  in  an  organized 
tant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  society?  Each  group  will  answer  this 
Colorado;  Harold  Rugg,  Lincoln  School,  question  in  the  light  of  what  its  particular 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City;  S.  D.  science  contributes  to  society. 

Shankland,  Executive  Secretary,  Depart-  A  group  including  Gray,  Horn  and  others 
ment  of  Superintendence;  John  K.  Norton,  has  assembled  practically  all  of  the  best 
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research  relative  to  school  reading,  and 
it  will  formulate  a  statement  of  research 
findings  on  that  subject. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Yearbook  should  be  cared  for  by 
the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Mr.  Norton  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  secure  an  additional  assistant 
for  this  purpose  and  an  appropriation  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  salary  was 
authorized. 

The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  relative  to  what  is  being  done  in 
the  public  schools  for  ethical  training  and 
character  development  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  particularly  desirable  at  this 
time  to  select  this  topic  for  intensive  study, 
with  a  view  to  showing  what  subject  courses 
are  contributing  to  moral  character. 

The  Commission  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Washington  at  some  time  in  October. 


Citizenry  and  the  Post  Ojffice. — ^The  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  repeating  the  American 
doctrine  that  the  schools  are  the  training 
ground  of  the  citizens  and  that  such  concrete 
instruction  as  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  preponderatingly  the  schools*  con¬ 
cern,  pledged  the  department’s  support  to  the 
Postmaster  General  in  his  efforts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  w'aste  of  time  and  money  resulting  from 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  users  of 
the  mails. 


The  program  of  the  next  convention. — ^This 
is  being  made  up  with  some  general  principles 
in  mind  subject  to  such  changes,  omissions 
and  additions  as  you  may  be  coopera¬ 
tive  to  suggest.  “You”  means  the  in¬ 
dividual  person,  singular,  who  is  at  this 
jjresent  moment  reading  these  lines.  What 
do  you  want?  Whom  do  you  want?  The 
general  plan  is  to  form  a  program  of  themes, 
ideas  and  purposes  which  a  ruminative  tem¬ 
perament  would  derive  from  the  words: 
“Superintendents  of  American  Public 
Schools”  and  to  make  these  themes,  ideas 
and  purposes  vital  to  the  diversified  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  association.  Would  you  care 


to  have  some  eminent  layman  who  thinks 
public-mindedly  oi)en  the  session  with  a 
well-reasoned,  historically  founded,  patri¬ 
otically  inspired  exposition  of  what  the  na¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  expect  and  a  duty  to 
assist  its  schools  to  do?  WTiom  would  you 
wish  to  make  such  a  presentation?  This 
ought  to  tune  the  meeting  to  a  central 
note.  Having  had  the  purpose  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  system  set  forth  would  you  care 
to  hear  a  discourse  upon:  “What  is  superin¬ 
tendence?”  Who  is  your  nomination  for 
the  delivery?  What  are  the  supplementary 
theorems,  propositions,  postulates,  and  in¬ 
cidental  lemmas  you  would  profit  from  if 
demonstrated  by  such  as  know  and  can  tell? 
Who  are  these  persons?  We  whose  turn  it 
is  this  year  to  organize  the  offerings  have- 
a  desire  to  present  new  men.  We  admire 
young  ones  full  of  fresh  sap.  Know  any? 
Do  you  recall  some  specially  good  person¬ 
alities  discovered  at  some  state  or  county 
meeting  you  attended?  Send  their  sub¬ 
jects,  names,  and  addresses,  now,  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Review.  We  want  more 
speakers  talking  fewer  times.  What  would 
you  think  of  several  cozy  meetings  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  superintendents  not  classified 
according  to  the  size  of  the  towns  they  serve 
but  self-sorted  by  attraction  felt  for  the 
stated  problems  of  the  conference?  Let 
there  be  a  moderator  presiding  over  each 
such  group,  a  man  or  a  woman  skillful  to 
induce  members  to  ask  how  this  or  that 
situation  of  school  management  should  be 
met  and  adept  to  keep  an  hour  full  of 
definite  and  unwearying  contributions  to¬ 
ward  effectiveness.  Who  are  such  mod¬ 
erators?  How  would  you  like  to  have  the 
session  close  with  a  day  devoted  to  the 
spirit  of  beauty  in  the  school,  the  influence 
of  art  and  music  and  the  dance  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  our  two  historic  purposes:  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare?  Cincinnati’s  notable  attention  ta 
these  refining  influences  enables  us  to  enlist 
her  celebrated  orchestras  and  her  lovely 
school  children.  Would  you  like  that? 
If  so  say  so  and  say  it  soon.  The  program — 
like  life  itself — is  what  you  make  it. 


REVIEWING  THE  REVIEW 

Wherein  Readers  Have  Their  Say  on  What  Has  Here  Gone  Before 


The  Junior  College  as  treated  by  John 
W.  Harbeson  in  the  April  Review  is  covered 
in  the  best  brief  statement  of  its  functions 
and  prospects  that  has,  up  to  date,  been 
published.  The  most  pressing  problem  of 
secondary  education  at  the  present  time  is: 
first,  a  clear  definition  of  the  field  and 
function  of  this  type  of  education;  second, 
the  setting  up  of  administrative  units  to 
discharge  this  function.  The  author  makes 
it  clear  that  we  are  at  the  present  time 
breaking  adolescent  education  into  two 
pieces,  one  part  being  taken  care  of  in  a  local 
institution  and  the  other,  the  upper  part, 
in  most  cases  being  taken  care  of  in  distant 
institutions  at  considerable  disadvantage. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  junior  college  is 
found  in  the  need  of  completing  the  education 
of  adolescence  in  a  local  school.  But  when  is 
adolescent  education  completed?  First,  when 
a  student  has  been  trained  for  a  suflScient 
length  of  time  and  with  sufficient  intensity 
in  certain  selected  fields  of  knowledge  to  be 
a  master  of  that  field.  Second,  when  he  has 
had  sufficient  diversity  in  most  of  the  fields 
of  scholarship  to  give  him  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  modern  civilized  life.  Third, 
when  this  comprehensive  knowledge  gives 
him  an  adequate  basis  for  the  selection  of  a 
vocation.  Fourth,  when  he  shall  have  had 
some  preliminary  training  in  research. 
Fifth,  when  he  shall  have  become  indepen¬ 
dent  in  his  methods  of  study,  not  relying  on 
a  teacher.  To  repeat,  when  a  student  has 
accomplished  the  things  mentioned  above 
in  adolescent  education,  he  is  ready  to  go 
away  from  home  and  specialize  in  some  pro¬ 
fession  or  field  of  higher  learning. 

We  certainly  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
abandon  the  two  year  Junior  College  for 
the  6-4-4  plan  which  has  been  proposed.  I 
think  Harbeson  is  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  we  are  tending  toward  a  reorgani¬ 


zation  which  will  ultimately  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  6-4-4  plan.  I  feel  sure, 
however,  that  even  the  6-4-4  plan  will  be 
modified  in  this  evolution  and  that  the  time 
spent  by  the  student  will  be  considerably 
shortened. 

L.  W.  Smith. 

Joliet  Junior  College, 

Joliet,  Illinois 

From  Guess  to  Science.  In  the  June  num¬ 
ber  Mr.  Light  is  right.  There  is  too  much 
wasted  time  on  the  theory  of  letting  teach¬ 
ers  discover  everything  themselves. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  worried  over 
the  tendency  shown  by  some  superinten¬ 
dents  and  supervisors  to  decide  educational 
policy  in  the  classrooms  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  classroom  teachers  want  to  do  and  do  not 
want  to  do.  There  cannot  be  sufficient 
brain  power  in  the  classroom  teachers  to 
decide  what  the  vital  needs  of  the  children 
really  are.  No  true  science  of  education 
can  be  built  up  if  classroom  procedure  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  likes  and  dislikes  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  methods  of  the  classroom  teachers. 
There  must  be  research  by  people  of  scien¬ 
tific  attainments,  and  classroom  methods 
must  be  decided  by  scientific  experimenta¬ 
tion.  The  masses  of  teachers  will  have  to 
be  taught  to  use  the  methods  which  re¬ 
search  has  decided  get  the  best  results  in 
the  lives  of  the  children.  This  tendency  to 
let  the  teachers  decide  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  evol¬ 
ving  a  science  of  education. 

Our  procedure  ought  to  be  to  get  highly 
trained  educationists  into  the  classroom 
work  in  sufficient  numbers  to  determine 
by  experiments  under  their  personal  leader¬ 
ship  what  methods  do  get  the  best  results. 

This  classroom  experimentation  is  part 
of  the  “research  work  on  human  beings” 
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which  will  prove  of  such  universal  benefit 
if  we  can  only  get  it  well  done.  The  mass 
of  teachers  should  be  obedient  to  the 
leadership  of  superior  thinking  and  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  those  chosen  as  superin¬ 
tendents,  supervisors  and  teacher-trainers 
should  have  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  And  these  leaders  should  be  so 
established  in  wisdom  relative  to  classroom 
methods  as  to  be  worthy  of  leadership. 

Our  Character  Education  Institution  is 
appointing  a  committee  of  nine  to  work  out 
a  statement  of  scientific  procedure  in  re¬ 
search  work  on  human  beings.  Its  state¬ 
ment  on  the  scientific  method  in  the  nature 
sciences,  which  has  been  compiled  from  ad¬ 
vice  gotten  in  personal  interviews  and 
through  correspondence  with  about  one 
hundred  successful  research  workers  in 
botany,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  etc.,  is  regarded  as  the  basis  for 
the  evolvement  of  a  descriptive  statement 
of  the  procedure  which  should  be  followed 
in  research  work  on  human  beings.  The 
reaction  of  a  photographic  plate  to  light  is 
in  accord  with  regularly  operating  com¬ 
paratively  simple  laws  of  cause  and  effect, 
because  the  photographic  plate  is  not  alive 
and  also  not  under  the  control  of  a  brain. 
In  the  animal  world  experiments  can  be 
carried  on  in  disregard,  largely,  of  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  brain  activity  in  the  field  of 
“will.”  But  experimentation  on  human 
beings  is  disconcerted  by  the  forcefulness, 
originality,  lawlessness  and  mystery  of  the 
decisions  of  the  highly  developed  brain, 
acting  in  control  of  a  very  complicated  ner¬ 
vous  system.  The  control  of  the  “varia- 
ables”  in  research  work  on  human  beings 
is  just  as  essential  to  scientific  standards 
as  in  nature  science  research,  and  the  me¬ 
thods  of  control  of  human  variables  have 
to  be  suitable  for  use,  else  they  will  fail  and 


vitiate  the  reliability  of  the  resulting  gen¬ 
eralizations.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
thorough  study  be  made  of  the  application 
to  the  human  sciences  of  the  principles  of 
research  which  have  been  used  successfully 
in  the  nature  sciences. 

Although  this  human  research  committee 
is  limited  to  nine  members,  there  will  be 
extensive  consultation  with  those  who  are 
interested  to  help  evolve  an  adequate  de¬ 
scription  of  procedure  for  research  work  on 
human  beings.  The  trustees  of  the  Char¬ 
acter  Education  Institution  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  have  appropriated  $500  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  first  year’s  work.  The  mem¬ 
bers  already  appointed  and  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  education.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  William  E.  Ritter,  zoology,  Scripps 
Institution  for  Biological  Research,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Dr.  Burton  E.  Livingston,  plant  physi¬ 
ology,  Secretary  of  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Jenks,  anthropologist.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Elmer  D.  Ball,  entomologist,  director 
of  research,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Milton  Fairchild,  chairman  of  the  Char¬ 
acter  Education  Institution,  will  act  as 
secretary  of  the  committee. 

Three  more  members  will  be  added  to  the 
committee,  and  consultants  will  be 
numerous. 

Milton  Fairchild. 
The  Character  Education  Institution 
Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 


Law  and  Freedom  in  the  School. — By 
George  A.  Coe,  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1924.  133  pp. 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Schoolmaster. — ^By 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  1924,  176  pp. 

Between  Oundle,  England  and  Glendora, 
California,  is  a  long  stretch.  But  two  school 
masters,  F.  W.  Sanderson,  East,  and 
George  A.  Coe,  West,  though  neither  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  the  other,  are  surprisingly 
close  together  in  purpose. 

Coe’s  book,  finished  a  year  before  its  is¬ 
sue,  proposes  how  in  every  school  boy, 
guided  by  what  influences  we  now  know  to 
use,  democracy  can  come  into  existence  and 
how  it  can  improve  itself.  The  method  is 
that  which  we  call  “the  project’’  a  process 
of  motive,  forethought,  planning,  fitting 
means  to  ends,  carrjdng  a  planned  activity 
through  to  a  product  worth  while. 

Sanderson,  as  Wells  reports  him,  de¬ 
veloped  the  human  instincts  of  boys  “to 
work  out  an  idea,  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
tangle  of  things,  to  coordinate.  The  great 
purpose  at  the  school  is  to  enlist  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  .service  of  man  to-day  and 
man  to-morrow.*’ 

Both  schoolmen  repeatedly  return  to  this 
fact.  The  expression  of  it  here  is  Coe’s: 
“We  are  summoned  from  within  to  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  generous  living  that  outruns 
formal  rules  and  regulations.  It  outruns 
public  opinion,  being  more  exacting;  it  out¬ 
runs  even  what  we  call  morality.’’ 

Sanderson’s  struggle  was  “with  an  iso¬ 
lated  society  of  teachers  who  taught  nothing 
of  contemporary  human  work  to  boys  who 
did  not  even  pretend  an  interest  in  lan¬ 
guages,  not  merely  dead  but  decayed.’’ 
Coe  develops  with  brilliant  clarity  the  need 
of  even  heroic  rejection  of  the  dullness 
which  adult  pedagogj'  has  smeared  upon  the 
tasks  assigned  to  lively  youth.  Both  ex¬ 


plode  the  fallacy  that  letting  work  have  its 
happiness  means  taking  the  vigor  out  of  it, 
or  making  it  easy. 

“The  classics,’’  said  Sanderson,  “have 
been  taught  for  three  centuries  till  the  rou¬ 
tine  has  made  the  best  teachers  of  them 
intellectually  and  morally  half  asleep.  Me¬ 
diaeval  teaching  persisted  with  no  under¬ 
standing  of  children.  The  Jesuit  Schools 
had  fastened  upon  England  a  human  motive 
based  on  vanity  and  selfishness.  They 
stressed  competition;  they  turned  to  rewards, 
distinction,  prizes,  honorable  mentions, 
valedictories,  medals,  academic  degrees.’’ 

Coe  features  the  idealism  latent  or  active 
in  youth  and  the  inner  striving  of  high  im¬ 
pulse  to  serve  great  ends.  He  cites  familiar 
instances  of  prodigious  labor  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  children  when  the  end  of  the 
project  is  service  to  a  fine  cause  and  no 
scholastic  reward  is  imposed. 

Both  books  return  often  to  the  impulse, 
the  drive,  to  help  along  the  work  of  the 
world;  both  deplore  the  innate  shame  from 
selfishness. 

“A  community  of  co-workers  and  no  com¬ 
petition,’’  was  Sanderson’s  idea  of  a  school. 
“Boys  do  set  out  to  do  their  work  as  well 
as  they  possibly  can — but  not  to  beat  one 
another.’’  “They,  even  the  tiny  ones, 
here,  feel  there  is  something  of  true  life 
and  true  intent  in  what  they  are  doing. 
Learning  is  not  our  object  here  but  doing.’’ 
Coe’s  book,  composed  half  way  across  the 
world  from  Oundle,  repeats  this  conviction 
on  almost  every  page  and  proves  it  by  inci¬ 
dents. 

Sanderson  has  no  despair  of  teachers: 
“They  are  mean,  bare,  narrow,  implacable, 
contentious,  selfish,  envious,  lazy,  because 
they  have  still  to  see  the  creative  light. 
Once  the  schoolmaster  gets  it,  he  sets  out 
joyously  to  conquer  a  beclouded  world.’’ 
Coe  unfolds  the  implications  of  the  law  of 
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progiess  and  sees  no  happier  warrior  than 
the  teacher  who  fights  for  it.  Both  accept 
as  main  aims  of  a  good  school  not  main* 
tenance  of  standards  of  scholarship  but  to 
see  that  every  boy  and  girl  develops  in 
accordance  with  his  destiny.  “We  must 
not  discourage  or  send  our  weak  ones  aw’ay, 
we  must  keep  them  in  school,  find  out  what 
will  interest  them  so  that  they  too  may  move 
upwards,  gain  in  self-respect,  and  love  life.” 

“The  system  of  the  past”  says  the 
Oundle  master,  “has  been  to  train  for 
leadership.  It  has  broken  down.  It  is  the 
urge  of  the  slave-driver,  dull,  selfish,  un¬ 
lovely.  Education  is  to  give  each  one  more 
of  life.  Its  drive  is  generous,  cooperative, 
creative,  vital.”  “  Amazing ”  says  our  Glen¬ 
dora  Teacher  “is  the  self-delusion  of  our 
leadership  theory.  Behold  whither  it  has 
conducted  us, — our  capitalists,  our  states¬ 
men,  our  men  of  science,  our  priests!  No 
repentance,  no  lack  of  confidence  that  what 
has  brought  us  to  this  tragic  pass  will  get 
us  out  of  it.  Shall  we  hug  ourselves  to  the 
thorns  that  lacerate  us?” 

Sanderson  scorns  the  lazy  dictum:  “You 
can  not  change  human  nature.”  “That  is 
the  real  purpose  of  science,  religion  and 
education.”  Coe’s  proposition  is  the  same. 
Humanity  develops  by  exercise.  Good  na¬ 
ture  grows  better  or  w'orse.  Human  nature 
changes  every  day. 

Wells’s  book  concludes  with  the  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  Sanderson’s  creed,  a  belief  that  la¬ 
tent  and  perceptible  in  men  is  a  greater 
mankind,  great  enough  to  make  every  effort 
of  the  teacher  worth  while.  The  way  to 
realization  is  through  thought  and  creative 
effort,  through  science  and  art  and  the 
school. 

Coe's  volume  ends  w  ith  a  faith  in  a  healthy 
school  even  in  a  sick  society.  The  man  of 
science,  serving  neither  self  nor  faction  nor 
popular  conceptions,  but  truth,  leading  so¬ 
ciety  into  freedom  by  leading  children  into 
it  by  giving  them  practice  in  great  things. 
“We  only  grow  free  as  we  extend  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  that  unify  us — only 
as  we  think,  plan,  act,  judge  and  enjoy 
together.” 


Wells  calls  Sanderson  “the  most  rich  in 
humanity  of  all  the  men  I  have  known.” 

In  my  fine  list  of  school  servants  I  can 
find  none  w  ho  enheartens  me  more  than  this 
inspiring  Californian. 

W.  M. 

Chicago. 

Occupational  Information  in  the  Element¬ 
ary  Grades. — By  Thomas  Cooke  Mc¬ 
Cracken  and  Helen  Etta  Lamb. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1923. 
250  pp.  $1.90. 

The  teacher  who  wdshes  to  read  a  new  book 
containing  new  ideas  and  enriching  helps 
will  find  Occupational  Information  in 
the  Elementary  School  by  McCracken 
and  Lamb,  a  most  impelling  book.  It  is 
a  book  that  one  will  want  to  read  at  a 
sitting,  and  then  use  constantly  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  in  planning  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  authors  discuss  through  fifty  pages 
the  need  for  occupational  information  and 
the  vocational  interests  of  children.  The 
results  of  a  number  of  studies  are  cited  to 
show  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  in 
greades  7-9  have  made  a  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
high  school  students  select  an  occupation. 
The  lack  of  guidance  in  selecting  occupations 
is  given  as  one  reason  for  the  misplacement 
of  many  individuals. 

A  most  helpful  chapter  is  the  one  on 
“Means  of  Bringing  Occupational  Informa¬ 
tion  to  Children.”  Various  methods  of  in¬ 
struction — the  picture,  the  slide,  the  stereo¬ 
graph,  the  film,  the  excursion,  etc.,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  experimental  results  are  given 
to  guide  the  teacher  in  using  these  methods. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  first 
six  grades  and  the  kindergarten  outlining  a 
very  definite  program  to  be  followed  in  these 
grades  beginning  w'ith  illustrative  projects 
such  as  the  “Postman’s  Work”  in  the 
kindergarten  and  advancing  through  more 
highly  organized  projects  in  food  produc¬ 
tion,  clothing,  and  shelter  demands,  to  the 
sixth  grade.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
unqualified  use  of  the  project  as  a  method  of 
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teaching  children  the  interesting  things 
about  occupations.  Teachers  who  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  use  the  project  method  will 
find  these  chapters  delightful  and  full  of 
enriching  suggestions. 

A  most  helpful  feature  of  these  chapters  is 
the  bibliography  of  reference  material  for 
each  grade — a  total  of  50  pages.  In  the  ap¬ 
pendix  is  a  catalogue  of  235  books  and 
pamphlets  selected  for  references;  also  a 
list  of  75  commercial  and  industrial  pamph¬ 
lets  to  be  obtained  from  various  industrial 
companies;  a  list  of  stereopticon  slide  dis¬ 
tributors  and  a  list  of  educational  film  dis¬ 
tributors.  This  feature  of  the  book  makes 
it  a  valuable  reference  guide. 

The  authors  have  made  a  much  needed 
contribution  to  the  helps  that  teachers 
need  and  have  done  what  they  set  out  to  do: 
“assist  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  tasks  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  particularly  in  the  bringing  of 
occupational  information  to  children.” 

Carl  Colvin. 

State  Department  of  Education 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Supervised  Study  Speller. — By  Willard 

F.  Tidyman.  World  Book  Company. 

1924.  pp.  xii,  132. 

For  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  of 
energy  has  been  put  into  the  development  of 
scientific  spelling  vocabularies.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  it  seems  that 
the  energy  of  spelling  exjjerts  should  be 
spent  upon  the  development  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  these  scientific  vocabu¬ 
laries. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  spell¬ 
ing  texts  is  Tidyman’s  Supervised  Study 
Speller.  The  vocabulary  of  this  speller  is 
based  on  an  original  investigation  of  538,000 
running  words  taken  from  spontaneous  com¬ 
positions  of  children.  The  text  is  divided 
into  seven  parts  including  a  minimum  list 
of  3,250  common  words.  For  the  first  two 
years’  work  the  author  advises  directed  class 
study.  He  begins  his  method  of  supervised 
study  in  the  third  year.  This  plan  out¬ 
lines  eight  suggestions  to  the  pupil  for  his 


individual  study.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  plan  (or  to  any  single  plan  of  this  kind) 
is  the  monotony  of  having  to  go  through 
the  same  process  day  after  day. 

The  author  has  also  conducted  an  ori¬ 
ginal  investigation  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  diflBculty  of  the  words  in  his  list.  He 
has  utilized  this  study  in  providing  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  review  system.  In  these  pro¬ 
gressive  reviews  he  has  given  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  troublesome  words  and  less 
attention  to  the  easy  words.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  was  not  used  to  point  out  to 
the  pupils  the  diflBcult  part  of  each  word. 
Had  this  feature  been  added  to  the  book, 
it  would  have  added  much  to  the  supervised 
study  feature. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  text 
is  a  series  of  Standard  Spelling  Tests  based 
directly  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  speller. 
These  tests  measure  the  achievements  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  year’s 
work  and  hence  provide  an  index  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  teaching  during  the  year. 
Such  tests  are  much  superior  to  stand¬ 
ard  tests  which  do  not  cover  the  words 
actually  taught  during  the  year  and 
which  therefore  do  not  correctly  measure 
the  teacher’s  effectiveness  in  teaching  any 
given  word  list. 

Mr.  Tidyman  makes  constant  use  of  dic¬ 
tation  exercises,  introduces  dictionary  work, 
groups  the  words  according  to  their  common 
diflBculty,  suggests  many  teaching  helps  and 
develops  some  of  the  principal  spelling  rules 
inductively.  But  the  greatest  significance 
of  this  new  spelling  text  lies  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  book  more  than  a  mere  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  list  of  words. 

James  H.  Smith. 

Aurora,  Illinois 

My  Class  in  Composition. — By  Julian 

Bezard.  Harvard  University  Press. 

268  pp. 

This  volume  of  essays  from  a  successful 
teacher’s  diary  has  reached  its  fourth  edition 
in  France.  It  has  been  Englished  by  Phyl¬ 
lis  Robbins  and  introduced  by  Rollo  Walter 
Brown,  whose  book.  How  the  French  Boy 
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Learns  to  Write  has  been  of  so  much  value 
to  teachers  of  composition  in  the  United 
States. 

Readers  of  this  volume  must  understand, 
first  of  all,  that  the  school  in  which  M.  Be- 
zard  conducts  these  classes  is  a  lycee,  not  a 
public  high  school  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
that  term  in  the  United  States.  The  pu¬ 
pils  are  a  selected  group  in  more  ways  than 
one,  but  even  taking  that  into  consideration, 
the  results  secured  are  intensely  interesting. 
The  subjects  of  composition  fall  into  two 
main  divisions:  observation  of  real  life, 
and  life  as  seen  in  historical  and  literary 
texts.  One  gets  the  impression  that  French 
composition  is  likely  to  be  based  on  themes 
chosen  from  the  second  rather  than  from  the 
first  division.  Even  the  first  composition 
under  real  life  is  begun  by  an  analysis  of 
one  of  Daudet’s  short  stories.  Of  the  three 
student  compositions  given  under  the  first 
subdivision.  Anecdotes  of  town  and  village^ 
one  is  based  on  a  painting  by  Gerome. 
Even  with  this  classification,  the  inspiration 
of  the  pupils’  writing  is  already  inherent  in 
some  art  production. 

Only  in  small  classes  would  teachers  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  painstaking  devices 
with  which  M.  Bezard  accompanies  all  his 
students’  writing.  The  book  would  be  more 
valuable  if  more  explanatory  material  con¬ 
cerning  length  of  assignments  and  periods 
for  composition  were  added.  Only  in  chance 
remarks  are  we  given  any  definite  inform¬ 
ation;  e.  g.,  one  pupil  spent  three  hours  on  a 
letter  to  his  godfather.  Most  readers  would 
say  that  it  should  go  “to  the  barber’s.”  In 
another  part  of  the  book  we  learn  that  a 
narrative  is  given  once  a  fortnight.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  M.  Bezard  bases  all  writing  upon 
preliminary  analysis,  whether  it  be  analysis 
of  a  printed  article,  a  postage  stamp,  or  a 
collection  of  flowers.  Perhaps  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  phase  of  M.  Bezard’s  method  is  that  he 
writes  at  the  same  time  that  his  pupils  write. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  unusual  vo¬ 
cabulary  displayed  in  the  pupil  composi¬ 
tions.  Most  of  this,  I  believe,  is  due  to  the 
translation.  The  ordinary  French  vocabu¬ 
lary  always  seems  more  literary  than  the 


corresponding  vocabulary  in  English.  In 
one  place  occur  these  two  words — incredible 
egoism — both  of  them  much  more  literary 
than  the  natural  phrase,  such  as,  unbelievable 
conceit,  which  an  American  boy  might  write. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
procedure  cannot  be  used  in  most  high-school 
classrooms  in  this  country,  it  is  stimulating 
to  learn  what  methods  are  productive  of  good 
writing  in  other  school  systems. 

Clarence  Stratton. 
Director  of  English  in  High  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

How  to  Make  a  Curriculum. — By  Franklin 

Bobbit.  Houghton  Miflflin  Company. 

1924.  292  pp. 

This  is  a  timely  book  and  a  careful  one. 
Bobbit  has  always  been  sanely  fearful  of 
assuming  too  much.  He  appreciates  that 
every  course  of  study  must  consist  of  an 
instrument  to  train  citizens  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  while  no  previous  generation  had 
any  respectable  conception  of  what  its  suc¬ 
cessors  would  be  confronted  with.  The 
chapter  on  objectives  is  refreshingly  free 
from  dogmatizing. 

We  truly  are  bewildered  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  world.  We  are  employed 
to  fit  the  children  of  the  world  of  five  or 
twenty-five  years  hence.  We  have  to  base 
the  training  on  the  actual  activities  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  have  to  recognize  the  power  of 
fashion  in  education,  as  strong  as  in  clothing 
and  conduct,  and  we  have  to  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  change  fashion  for  the  better. 
The  analysis  of  objectives,  beginning  with 
the  social  virtues  and  enumerating  239 
distinct  abilities  and  duties  desirable  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Professor 
Bobbit  insists  that  you  ought  not  to  begin 
work  unless  you  know  what  you  are  trying 
to  produce.  He  scorns  the  “pedagese” 
language,  requiring  the  curriculum  maker  to 
use  words  of  everyday  common  sense  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  citizens  who  pay  for  the 
schools.  He  scorns  generalities  like  “char¬ 
acter-building”  and  “general  eflSciency.” 
He  wants  us  to  cut  loose  from  trying  to  have 
children  master  subjects,  for  we  ought  to  be 
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busy  trying  to  help  youth  get  and  keep  the 
right  attitude  toward  his  neighbors  and  his 
nation.  Bobbit  recognizes  citizen  training 
as  the  chief  duty  of  the  public  schools  but 
will  not  believe  it  to  be  a  by-product  of 
algebra  or  Latin  or  even  of  civics.  Pat¬ 
terns  of  conduct  of  the  good  citizen  are 
lacking.  We  admit  that  one  must  practise 
handwT-iting — not  merely  talk  about  it,  yet 
we  assume  that  one  can  get  civic  abilities 
by  talking  piously,  patriotically  and  senti¬ 
mentally  about  ideals.  We  have  no  scien¬ 
tific  analysis  of  the  good  citizen.  To 
train  him  we  have  only  a  hypothesis.  The 
book  helps  him  do  this.  Its  list  of  social 
aims  is  masterful,  its  guiding  principles  and 
assumptions  are  reasonable  and  clear.  Its 
evaluation  of  the  subjects  and  exercises 
which  fashion  holds  us  to,  the  way  these 
subjects  can  possibly  be  made  to  yield  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  general  objectives,  are 
treated  in  a  decidedly  illuminating  way. 
He  meets  the  growing  isolation  of  school- 
shops  squarely,  minces  no  words  regarding 
the  futility  of  standard  manual  training, 
lays  its  i)ersistence  to  educational  inertia 
and  then  gives  a  remarkably  sane  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  good  we  can  get  out  of  tool 
instruction  in  this  age  of  the  iron  man. 
I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  book.  It  is 
really  a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  It  is 
remarkably  readable  and  as  definite  as  a 
manual.  It  will  be  studied  by  superin¬ 
tendents  for  many  a  day. 

W.  M. 

Chicago. 

Visual  Education. — By  Frank  N.  Freeman 
and  Thirteen  Investigators.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press.  391  pages. 

Time  was  when  a  new  means  of  education 
could  be  pushed  into  the  schools  with  a  loud 
hurrah — Offer  to  show  in  the  parlor  of  the 
schoolboard  president  a  lively  motion  pic¬ 


ture  of  Peru.  Have  him  invite  a  few  friends, 
serve  cakes  and  ices;  you  win.  Why,  every¬ 
body  can  see  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
teach  geography.  Now  comes  Professor 
Freeman  with  this  new-fangled  science  of 
educational  measurement  and  with  his 
trained  staff  goes  into  school  rooms  in 
Evanston,  Cleveland,  Joliet,  in  the  country, 
in  the  city,  tries  all  sorts  of  films,  and  shades 
and  charts,  then  measures  the  results.  He 
tells  you  all  the  different  exp)eriments  he  tried 
and  in  detail  the  tests  he  gave.  He  makes 
the  scores  distinct  to  you  by  a  simple  set 
of  diagrams.  He  shows  the  results  of  the 
same  lessons  given  orally  and  by  aid  of  films. 
He  evaluates  the  effect  of  projection  ap¬ 
paratus  in  physics,  handwriting,  geography, 
manual  training,  cooking,  English  and  hy¬ 
giene.  He  gratifies  you  with  mathematical 
proof  that  your  occupation  is  in  no  danger, 
for  the  motion  picture  without  the  skillful 
teacher  is  but  a  flicker  on  a  screen.  The 
dear  old  conception  of  the  need  of  youth 
for  a  living  counselor,  guide  and  friend  comes 
out  of  this  searching  investigation  with  all 
her  pristine  value  undiminished.  But  that 
she  may  teach  better,  easier  and  more  en- 
joyably  when  skillfully  employing  the  films 
and  the  slide  is  demonstrated  for  sure. 
Just  what  films  help  and  what  do  not  is 
shown.  How  demonstration  by  the  living 
teacher  surpasses  pictures  of  the  process, 
how  language  is  helped  by  representation, 
why  school  boards  may  not  blindly  push  the 
new  craze  upon  us,  how  pictures  may  deaden 
thought,  all  this  and  more  is  admirably 
brought  out  in  this  interesting  volume.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  a  treatise  upon  visual 
instruction  without  having  to  guard  yourself 
against  the  wild  and  glad  advertising  pro¬ 
paganda  of  a  writer  paid  to  boom  the 
business. 

W.  M. 

CmcAoo. 


eneral  welfare.”  These  fifty  “Robbins’  Song-Birds”  of  the  Central  Grammar  School, 
California,  give  their  services  to  the  town,  free.  See  editorial:  “Our  pictures” 


For  community  service  in  Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio.  The  one  with  the 
Jacobson  of  the  Russian  battleship  Ruric.  The  little  one  over  the  x 
You  couldn’t  pronounce  the  names  of  the  others  without  a  special  cour 


[^()R  the  pursuit  of  hapjiiness,  puhlie  selu 
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